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: ame Janet Campbell, D.B.E., M.D., M.S. (formerly 
RCP. Minister the Council appointed in January, 1935, a com- ; 
RCS. Senior Woman Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health 
mittee to examine the present position of physical educa- end 
tion from the point of view of the improvement of national er irreg i 
RCP, i G. P. Crowden, M.Sc., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (Reader 
MB health and physique. The committee was _ expressly 
MB, a in Industrial Physiology, University of London, London 
constituted to obtain not only medical opinion but also School of Hygiene). I 
Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Hare Duke, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
M.A. (Balliol College, Oxford). 
R. C, Elmslie, O.B.E., M.S., F.R.C.S. 
IS INTRODUCTION E. T. England, M.A. (Representative of Incorporated i 
waited Association of Head Masters). 4 
The Physical Education Committee was appointed Miss M. Forrester-Brown, M.D., M.S. 
nrder {0 with the following reference: ‘‘ To consider and report Henry Herd, M.A., M.B., Ch. B. (Representative of d 
upon the necessity for the Be caf of the physical Society of Medical Officers of Health). q 
development of the civilian population and the methods The Rev. R. R. Hyde, M.V.O. (Director of Industrial 
wife of to be pursued for this object.’’ Welfare Society). . 
The members of the Committee are: _L. R. Lempriére, O.B.E., M.B., Ch.B. (Representa- a 
tive of the Medical Officers of Schools Association). " 
5. Kaye Le Fleming, M.A., M.D. (Chairman of H. E. Naylor (Vice-Chairman of British Association a 
Puree, Council, B.M.A., and Chairman of the Committee). for Physical Training, and National Physical Director, a 
yous S. Watson Smith, M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed. (President of | Y.M.C.A.). 4 
1934-5). Miss P. Spafford (Representative of National Playing 
F.R.C.S. (Chairman of Fields Association and the Ling Association of Teachers 
n, SE, esentative Body A.) of Swedish Gymnastics). 4 
S.Glas, ri Bishop Harman, M.A., LL.D., F.R.C.S. (Treasurer, Sir Arnold Wilson, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., y 
M.A.). M.P. (formerly Chairman of Industrial Health Research a 
Rg Sir Henry Brackenbury, M.D, LL.D. (Member of Board, and Chairman of the Parliamentary Science Com- ia 
Council, B.M.A.). mittee). 
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Physical Educati on 


To the following persons, who were appointed to 
assist it in its deliberations, the Committee is deeply 
indebted for the very valuable services that they have 
rendered : 

J. Alison Glover, O.B.E., M.A., M.D., F.R-C.P., 
D.P.H. (Representative of the Ministry of Health and 
Board of Education). 

Captain S. J. Parker, O.B.E., H.M. Staff Inspector 
of Physical Training, Board of Education. 

Surgeon Captain H, E. R. Stephens, O.B.E. (Repre- 
sentative of the Royal Navy). 

Major-General P. H. Henderson, C.B., D.S.O. (Repre- 
sentative of the Army). 

Squadron Leader H. G. W. Lock, D.F.C., A.F.C. 
(Representative of the Royal Air Force). 


At its first meeting the Committee decided that its 
inquiries would best be conducted by a number of sub- 
committees, each responsible for a particular part of the 
investigation. Accordingly, subcommittees were appointed 
as follows: 

An Education Subcommittee ‘‘ to consider the educa- 
tional side of the subject in primary, secondary, and 
public schools, and universities ’’ (Chairman: E. T. 
England) ; 

A Foreign Subcommittee ‘‘ to collect information on 
systems of physical education in other countries ”’ 
(Chairman: Sir Arnold Wilson) ; 

A Games Subcommittee ‘‘ to consider the relationship 
between physical training and games in a comprehensive 
scheme of physical education ’’ (Chairman: Adolphe 
Abrahams) ; 

A Medical Subcommittee ‘‘ to consider the special 
aspects of the subject which have reference to the 
medical profession ’’ (Chairman: E. Kaye Le Fleming) ; 

An Organizations Subcommittee ‘‘ to collect and 
correlate information on the activities and the difficulties 
of the various organizations concerned with physical 
education ’’ (Chairman: G. P. Crowden) ; 

A Training of Teachers Subcommittee “‘ to consider 
the facilities for the training of teachers of physical 
education ’’ (Chairman: P. Spafford). 


The Committee has held four meetings and there have 
been thirty-nine meetings of subcommittees. In July, 
1935, the Committee received interim reports from the 
subcommittees and issued a very brief statement of pro- 
gress, the substance of which has been incorporated in 
this report. 

The organizations and individuals from whom the Com- 
mittee has received generous assistance are so numerous 
that to name all is impossible. 

Special thanks are due to the following, who allowed 
themselves to be co-opted to serve on subcommittees : 


H. M. Abrahams, M.A., LL.B. 

.P. Catheart; C.B.E., LL-D., Professor of 
Physiology, Glasgow University. 

Miss M. Davies, Head Mistress, County Secondary 
School, Streatham. 

Major W. K. Garnier, Director, Lucas-Tooth Institute. 

Miss N. M. Paimer, H.M. Woman Staff Inspector of 
Physical Training, Board of Education. 

Miss J. H. Wicksteed. 

Miss O. V. Worsfold, Organizer of Physical Educa- 
tion, National Council of Girls’ Clubs (resigned October, 
1935). 


The names of those who provided oral evidence and/or 
written memoranda, or in other ways furnished valuable 
information, are set out in Appendix I. To them alse 
the Committee is most grateful. 

As an aid to its exploration of the present state of 
physical education in this country and abroad the Com- 
mittee issued four questionaries. One was circulated to 
approximately 700 public and secondary schools for boys 
and girls and to a small group of private preparatory 
schools for boys ; a second was dispatched to the physical 
training colleges, the normal training colleges, the univer- 
sity training departments, and other institutions concerned 
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with the training of teachers of physical education - 

third, to which the second was added, was ineuéd 
numerous industrial firms and voluntary organizati to 
including some which train their own leaders of recreate 
physical tratning ; and a fourth was sent to representative 
of various foreign countries. The Committee gratefull 
acknowledges the very kind response that was received 1 
each case. In particular, its warm thanks are due to the 
Y.M.C.A., which circulated one of the questionaries {5 
its numerous branches and analysed the 150 replies, and 
to the Industrial Welfare Society, which secured re j 

from 121 industrial firms and undertook the collation of 
the information thus received. 

For the privilege of attending specially arranged demon. 
strations of the methods of gymnastic training in yse at 
the Army School of Physical Training, Aldershot, and at 
the Chelsea College of Physical Education, the Committee 
is greatly indebted to the Army Inspector of Physical 
Training, the Commandant and Staff of the Army School 
and the Head Mistress and Staff of the Chelsea College. 
The Committee's thanks are due also to Messrs. Gaumont 
British Instructional Bureau, for a most interesting and 
instructive exhibition of films dealing with physical 
education. 

Finally, the Committee wishes to record its appreciation 
of the generous publicity given by the Press to its forma. 
tion and objects and to the recommendations contained 
in the Progress Report. 


CHAPTER I.—PRELIMINARY 
THE AIM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1. The aim of physical education is to obtain and 
maintain the best possible development and functioning 
of the body, and thereby to aid the development of 
mental capacity and of character. The mind and body 
are so essentially one that the divorce between them in 
what is commonly called education appears as unscientific 
as it is pronounced. However brilliant the intellect, a 
neglected body hinders the attainment of the highest 
capacity possible to an individual ; and, conversely, the 
maintenance of the best possible functioning of the body 
must react as a beneficial mental stimulus. 

2. An educated body is a balanced body, just as an 
educated mind in the true sense is a balanced mind. 
Balance of body, mind, and soul should go together 
and reinforce each other ; and perfection of balance, 
physical, mental, and spiritual, can be the only true and 
scientific aim of education. Balance results from the 
harmonious development of the body as a whole, while 
strength is often associated in the mind of the public 
with power of a single muscle or muscle group. It is 
possible to develop great strength without necessarily 
attaining perfect balance. Indeed, a man, although of 
great muscular strength, may yet be so little balanced as 
to be muscle-bound, so that the very size of his muscles 
may interfere with their co-ordinate action. Such was 
often the result of the old gymnastics, which too often 
produced strength rather than balance, and a broad, 
strong figure at the expense of agility. “ 

3. Unfortunately, just as there are many who remain 
unaware of undeveloped mental capacities, so also there 
are many who are unaware of the hidden talents of theit 
bodies. But it has often happened that an accidental 
opportunity of exercising the mind in a new direction has 
brought to light a previously unsuspected aptitude. 
Similarly, the first steps of education in physical fitness 
may reveal a latent bodily capacity and awaken the desire 
to reach a new standard of health. : 

The necessity of raising the national standard of physical 
efficiency requires no demonstration. While it is true that 
certain sections of the more youthful population show 
a commendable enthusiasm for health-giving physi 
activities, the general neglect of bodily fitness is evidenced 
in the examples of physical deterioration which are % 
common in daily life as to be accepted as inevitable. Mea 
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specially those of middle age, who have 
4 fall into shapeless proportions and 
7 aby postures and their limbs to become shrunken and 
cacwiad, are a reproach to our sense of physical fitness. 
The absence of adequate education in the care of the body 
has led many to accept without thought the deformity 
of their bodies as something beyond their control. One 
roblem of physical education is to bring home to the 
individual the knowledge that the body, like the mind, 
can be directed by the will, and to inculcate pride in the 
proper control of both. 


GENERAL FACTORS OF IMPORTANCE IN 
THE MAINTENANCE OF PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 


4. In succeeding chapters of this report the present 
arrangements for the physical education of the population 
are described in detail, and numerous suggestions for 
their improvement are made. There are, however, certain 
general factors of great importance in the maintenance of 
physical fitness to which the Committee desires at the 
outset to draw attention. These are briefly discussed in 
the following paragraphs.. 


Exercise 


5. It is common experience—in fact, a biological law— 
that the regular use of muscles, joints, and nervous struc- 
tures is a necessary condition of their full development 
and continued efficiency, while disuse leads to atrophy or 
wasting. But exercise is conducive not merely to muscular 
development, but also to general bodily well-being, pro- 
vided that the body is adequately cared for in respect of 
nutriment and environmental conditions, and that it does 
not exhaust itself by over-exertion. Physical exercises 
such as walking, running, jumping, throwing, climbing, 
and—last but not least—swimming, which involve the use 
of the large muscles of the body, improve the general 
circulation, and help the respiratory, digestive, excretory, 
and nervous systems to discharge their functions with 
greater efficiency. Provided that the activity is adapted 
to the individual’s powers, his resistance to fatigue is 
increased, and the exercise is not followed by excessive 
fatigue, soreness, or stiffness. 


Fresh Air 


6. The need for fresh air in maintaining health cannot be 
too often emphasized. Oxygen is the first requirement of 
life, and the restricted supply of fresh, pure air in over- 
crowded dwellings and ill-designed workshops and factories 
isa potent cause of deterioration. The iil effects of occupa- 
tions which entail living and working in a vitiated atmo- 
sphere during the day are best counteracted by a plentiful 
supply of air at night (when it is cleaner) through proper 
ventilation of bedrooms. The deep-rooted objection to a 
draught is too often the excuse for bad ventilation. If the 
covering of the bed is sufficient, open windows allowing 
a free circulation of air in the room will provide a source 
of health the value of which cannot be overestimated. 
The wonderful effect on health that sanatorium life can 
produce is unrealized by those who have not experienced it. 


Sun-bathing and Air-bathing 


7. The beneficial results following exposure of the body 
to sunlight are well recognized, and this treatment is 
being increasingly employed both in the care of the sick 
and also for the enjoyment of the healthy. It is not so 
well known that injudicious or excessive exposure may 
produce harmful and dangerous results even in apparently 
healthy people. Fortunately, many for whom exposure is 
apparently harmful recognize the fact themselves, and in- 
stinctively avoid insolation. An example of the dangers 
of sun-bathing is afforded in a person suffering from latent 
pulmonary tuberculosis. In such a case exposure may 


result in dangerous reaction, with rapid and perhaps fatal 


extension of disease. However, to the normal individual 
insolation is almost always beneficial and to be encouraged. 
In children the value of properly planned sun-bathing is 
of such importance that expert instruction readily obtain- 
able is urgently called for. Its benefit in rachitic diseases 
is confirmed. 

No definite rules for exposure suitable to all subjects 
can be laid down, as individual reactions are almost 
infinitely variable, depending not only on the intensity 
and quality of the sunlight, but also on many other factors 
—idiosyncrasy, age, season, climate, latitude, etc. 
Generally speaking, but by no means invariably, brunettes 
respond better than blondes, and the red-haired and 
freckling individual is usually very intolerant of sunlight. 
Pigmentation following insolation protects the subject and 
permits increasingly lengthy exposure. Common sense and 
experience are the best guides. Initial exposures should 
be of short duration and applied only to a part of the 
body—for example, the legs. Gradually more and more 
of the body may be exposed and longer duration of insola- 
tion permitted. The head should be protected. The 
subject’s sense of well-being and exhilaration after exposure 
is a useful simple guide for individual cases. Fatigue, 
irritability, restlessness, and even fever are among the 
signs of over-exposure. 

8. Associated with insolation is necessary exposure of 
the skin to the air, which increases basal metabolism and 
necessitates increased assimilation of food. The resulting 
increase of muscle tone and feeling of exhilaration are of 
especial help and benefit during convalescence. But while 
this is of such obvious advantage to the sick it is of equal, 
if not greater, value to the healthy. It is to be regretted 
that many workers out of doors have not yet been 
educated to obtain benefits which the conditions of their 
employment make readily procurable. Swimming, which 
in itself is a very valuable form of exercise, has the 
additional advantage, when performed out of doors, of 
the exposure of the body to the sun and air. 


Nutrition and Diet 


9. Diet is the chief, although not the sole, factor in the 
maintenance of good nutrition. The amount of food required 
to maintain nutrition depends on age, sex, and the kind of 
life led. Active, growing children can scarcely be overfed. 
Muscular work demands more food in proportion to its 
severity and sedentary work less, whilst intellectual effort 
seems to require little additional intake of energy. Since 
physical training increases metabolism, an addition must 
be made to the diet of persons, especially unemployed 
adolescents, whose nutrition is inadequate, if any benefit 
is to be derived from the exercise. 

10. There is no hard-and-fast scale for the amount of 
food required by each individual in various circumstances, 
but in health appetite provides a reasonably sufficient 
guide. Both underfeeding and overfeeding are bad for 
health and physique. The former predisposes to infec- 
tion, as, for example, by the tubercle bacillus, whilst 
mental and physical energy are lessened. The dangers of 
overfeeding are equally real, but more insidious, and 
include obesity and a tendency to degeneration of the 
heart and blood vessels. But the food supply may be 
both abundant in quantity and right in quality and yet 
malnutrition result because the appetite or digestive 
capacity is impaired. This is by no means uncommon, 
especially in children and young subjects, and it is often 
to be attributed to such causes as lack of adequate sleep, 
physical and mental overstrain, anxiety and worry, and 


oversmoking. 
Clothing 


11. Clothing should be comfortable and becoming. It 
should be light and loose, and should not restrict freedom 
of movement. Enthusiasm for bodily freedom and for 
access of sun and air to the skin should, however, be 
tempered by common sense. The body at rest must be 
protected from cold and chill ; and after vigorous exercise 
damp garments should be changed. 

12. Careful attention should be paid to footwear, since 
inefficiency in the feet may result from the wearing of 
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unsuitable boots or shoes. Untortunately beot manu- 
facturers build according to arbitrary standards, which 
do not correspond with the main types of human foot. 
Thus it is almost impossible to get a shoe wide enough 
for an adolescent girl of big build, while it is difficult to 
fit men and women whose feet are of two quite common 
types—namely, those with the great toe much longer than 
the second toe and those which are wide in front and 
narrow at the heel. The medical profession knows that 
there is a large demand for more scientific footwear, but 
apparently it is not yet sufficiently articulate. 


Posture 

13. Posture may be adversely affected by faulty seating, 
clothing, or footwear. Good posture in the widest sense 
of the term means a natural poise of the whole body 
at all times and under all conditions—standing, sitting, 
playing games, etc. Hence it is obvious that it is essen- 
tial for the greatest efficiency and the best health. It is 
one of the primary functions of physical education to 
produce and maintain good posture. 


Alcohol 


14. Alcohol—that is, alcohol in beverages—is not neces- 
sary in physical education and training, nor to the growing 
child up to adolescence, and may be harmful. Alcohol, 
whether in beer, wine, or spirits, is not essential to keep 
an adult person fit, nor can it add to bedily streng-h. 


Tobacco 


15. The comforting psychological effect of smoking on 


adults accustomed to it is well known, but to many 
smoking, especially when practised to excess and when 


the smoke is inhaled, is definitely injurious. Prolonged 
investigation has proved that excessive smoking (the 
equivalent of twenty cigarettes or more a day) has a 
detrimental effect on endurance by making the heart 
irritable and sensitive, with a consequent earlier onset 
of fatigue and a lengthening of the time taken for the 


return of the pulse to normal after exertion. Those 
persons who desire to maintain themselves in a_ high 
state of bodily efficiency should therefore renounce 


smoking altogether or observe strict moderation in the 
use of tobacco. 


CHAPTER II.—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN SCHOOLS 


GENERAL 


16. The physical education given in schools may be 
considered under three heads: (1) formal training, (2) 
revveative training, and (3) instruction in hygiene. 


Formal Training 

17. Formal] training consists of systematic physical exer- 
cises designed to ensure the harmonious development of 
the body. It includes exercises performed without appar- 
atus, with portable apparatus, and with fixed apparatus. 
Each of these exercises is designed for the purpose of 
producing certain specific effects, which, taken together, 
bring about the desired physical development. Apparatus 
helps to extend the range of effects, and there must there- 
fore-be some loss if it is omitted from the training. 

18. The Board of Education has prescribed a system of 
training for use in the schools under its control. In other 
schools methods essentially similar to those advocated by 
the Board are employed. The latest (1933) edition of the 
official syllabus is concerned principally with physical 
education in the infant and junior schools, but it is pro- 
posed to complete the revision by the issue of separate 
parts dealing with the needs of the senior elementary 
schools for boys and girls over 11 years of age. In boys’ 


schools which carry physical education beyond the elemen- 
tary school age, and possess the equipment for a more 
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complete training, general use is made of the Re 
Book of Gymnastic Training for Boys, which w 
by the Board of Education in 1927. There hag 
need for the Board to issue a syllabus of trainin 


ference 
as issued 

been No 
& for use 


in the corresponding schools for girls, since these schools 
employ well-trained gymnastic mistresses, who are Pn 


arrange their own schemes of training. 

19. Dr. MacNalty, in his Report cn the Health of th 
School Child for 1934, writes: ‘‘ The comparison of i 
syllabus of 1904 with the present issue will give some id d 
of the enormous progress that has been made in thie 
important part of education in the past thirty se 
One striking feature of this advance has been the transi. 
tion from the early formality and limited objectives 
necessary when all concerned were new to the work—to 
the freedom and wide scope that characterize the physical 
training of to-day ; and another is the way in which the 
different elements necessary for complete training (some of 
which are of foreign origin) have been brought together 
and adapted and moulded into what might be termed 
‘ British ’ system, which fulfils, as far as opportunity 
allows, the needs of our national characteristics.’ 

20. The effective organization of gymnastic training jn 
schools demands not only the production of a suitable 
syllabus, but also the allocation of a sufficient amount of 
time to the subject, the provision of adequate accommoda- 
tion and equipment, and the supply of a sufficient number 
of trained teachers and organ‘zers. These matters are 
considered below in the detailed discussion of physical 
education in schools of different types ; and the training 
of teachers is dealt with more particularly in Chapter IV, 
Here, however, one observation of a general nature may 
appropriately be made—namely, that it is important that 
pupils should change into appropriate costume for physical 
exercise, and that suitable gymnastic shoes should be 
worn, 


Recreative Training 


21. Recreative training includes organized games, athletic 
sports, swimming, boxing, and fencing, and other physical 
activities, such as dancing, which help to produce a 
healthy constitution and impart a true physical culture. 

22. Opinions differ as to the place which field games 
and athletics should occupy in physical education. Both 
in the popular estimation and in the practice of certain 
schools—particularly the public schools for boys—system- 
atic gymmastic exercises tend to be subordinated to fidd 
games and athletic sports ; and there are some who hold 
that these latter activities, either in themselves or by 
reason of the preliminary training which they demand, 
provide a sufficient means of maintaining physical fitness. 
The Committee is unable to accept this view. It regards 
gymnastic exercises as an essential and fundamental part 
of physical education. Such exercises have a number 
of important advantages over field games ; they can be 
arranged in a sequence of progressively increasing difi- 
culty, they can be adapted to the needs of persons of 
different ages and conditions, they can produce the 
balanced development which is the true aim of physical 
education, and they can be performed by large numbers of 
individuals in a relatively restricted space. 

23. The Committee does not belittle the importance of 
field games. It fully recognizes their value, not only as 
a contribution towards physical fitness, but also for the 
development of character and courage, of self-discipline 
and endurance. But whilst approving the competitive 
element inherent in such contests, the Committee depre- 
cates the modern tendency to regard games as an unduly 
serious business rather than to play them for the pleasure 
of playing, a tendency which discourages too many people 
of average ability from participating and deriving benefit. 

24. The war brought about in this country, as in others, 
a greatly increased sense of the value of open-air gamé 
and sports for the mental and physical health of the 
nation. As a result of this a great extension has taken 
place in the use of games of all kinds in elementary 
education, especially in the areas where skilled orgamiing 
staffs are employed. Besides the national games, @ much 
wider use is made of the so-called minor team gamé, 
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ders, stoolball, shinty, and handball, and of 
for the games of higher organization. 


ion of these minor games and practices has 
= Pe ccesibie to follow a graded scheme that makes 
ma lr provision for children of different ages, apti- 
aes and interests. It has had the further important 
advantage of making possible a much more economical use 
of the available grounds. phy 
95. In recent years the teaching of swimming, as a 
of physical education, has become more general, 
schools which do not possess swimming bathe snake. 
ing use of those provided by local authorities. At present, 
however, the facilities for teaching this important branch 
of physical education fall far short of the ideal. 


many 


Instruction in Hygiene 


9. A comprehensive scheme of physical education in- 
cludes instruction in elementary physiology and in the 
general principles of healthy living. It is important 
that these subjects should be taught in a practical 
way and brought into close relation with the gym- 
nastic training on the one hand and the periodical 
medical examinations on the other. Although at present 
hygiene is often taught, either as part of the physical 
education course or as part of a course in biology or 
domestic science, there are many schools in which the 
instruction in this subject, if included at all in the curri- 
culum, is of a somewhat casual and sporadic description. 
The Committee considers that the subject should be 
taught systematically to all pupils as part of their general 
science course. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(i) Physical education in schools should include 
systematic gymnastic exercises, games, and other activities, 
each activity playing its full part in a balanced scheme of 
training. Gymnastic training should not be regarded as 
subsidiary to field games and athletic sports. 


(ii) In order that swimming may be taught as a regular 
part of the physical education in schools of all types, an 
increased provision of swimming baths should be made, and 
local education authorities should be encouraged to make 
full use of the available accommodation. 


(iii) Instruction in elementary physiology and personal 
hygiene, as a branch of general science, should be 
regarded as an essential part of physical education in all 
schools. These subjects should be taught in a practical way, 
and should be related both to the gymnastic training and to 
the periodical medical examinations. 


(iv) Physical exercise should be undertaken in appropriate 
costume. Local education authorities should provide a stock 
of suitable clothing and gymnastic shoes for the use of 
children who cannot provide their own. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Teachers 


_ 27. The physical education in the elementary schools 
is generally given by the ordinary teaching staff, although 
a number of senior and central schools now employ 
specially trained teachers. The quality of the instruction 
has shown a continuous and gratifying improvement over a 
period of many years, a manifestation of the earnestness 
with which the teachers have thrown themselves into 
the work. A considerable degree of partial specialization 
in the teaching of the subject has been made possible by 
the new school organization, much to the advantage of 
the training. An examination in the subject is a com- 
pulsory part of the certificate examination for students in 
training colleges whose course of instruction covers the 
Official syllabus. It may be said generally that this 
instruction, although subject to certain handicaps men- 
tioned later,* does serve the purpose of providing teachers 


Who are able to make effective use of the syllabus. 


* See Chapter IV, para 107. 


Nevertheless, the guidance of a syllabus and the help of 
an organizer are still necessary for those teachers who 
are not experts. 

28. At present there appears to be some danger of the 
efficiency of the physical education in the elementary 
schools being affected by a scarcity of young teachers. 
The Committee considers that in schools where the staff 
includes no young teacher it should be adequately supple- 
mented in the interests of physical education. 


Accommodation and Equipment 

29. Improved teaching technique demands improved 
accommodation and equipment if the best progress is to be 
secured. If the accommodation and equipment be not 
modern the ability of the teachers to give a more efficient 
training, as set out in the latest issue of the Board’s 
syllabus, will be frustrated, and the wider opportunities 
afforded to the teachers by school reorganization lost. 
Unfortunately, economic necessities have seriously ham- 
pered the provision of suitable gymnasia, physical training 
rooms, and equipment for the formal physical exercises. 
At present the Board of Education does not require local 
education authorities to provide gymnasia in elementary 
schools, although it welcomes plans for new senior schools 
which include such provision. Many authorities already 
possess much of the simple portable apparatus which is 
necessary for the more advanced physical exercises for 
the older boys and girls. Some few authorities have 
provided their new senior schools with gymnasia of suit- 
able shape and size to accommodate normal classes in the 
active exercise that constitutes so large a part of the 
modern training. In these training can be carried on 
without interference by weather, and conditions of strict 
cleanliness can be preserved. The Committee considers 
that suitably equipped gymnasia, together with adequate 
changing rooms and shower-baths, should be included 
in all new senior and central schools, and that when 
the reconditioning of old buildings is undertaken, similar 
accommodation and equipment should be provided as 
a matter of course. In view of the number of classes 
in the larger junior and infant schools the Committee 
considers that in these schools a physical training room, 
in addition to the assembly hall, will be necessary if an 
adequate amount of time is to be devoted to physical 
activity. 

30. Despite the efforts of many authorities to make 
arrangements for the effective development of games, 
athletics, and swimming as part of the regular training, 
the provision of properly laid out playing fields leaves 
much to be desired. The principle of a regular weekly 
period for games on the playing fields for every child has 
been realized in some of the large towns by the provision 
of free transport of the children to the playing fields, 
or by the erection on the fields of class-rooms which 
enable the children of distant schools to spend a day 
in work and play. In general, however, the facilities at 
present available are seriously inadequate. More numer- 
ous and extensive playing fields should be provided, espe- 
cially in the areas of slum-clearance schemes and new 
housing estates, where the need is particularly urgent. 
The Committee considers also that the playgrounds of 
many schools, particularly the smaller rural schools, are 
very unsatisfactory, being rendered unfit for use by a 
period of wet weather. The economical reconditioning 
of such playgrounds should be undertaken. 


The Time Allowance 


31. To be fully effective, physical exercise must be 
taken at frequent and regular intervals. At present the 
amount of time given to this work in elementary schools 
commonly falls far short of the ideal. The Committee 
considers that a daily period should be devoted to some 
branch of organized physical activity in all infant and 
junior departments, and that pupils attending senior and 
central schools should have three normal periods of gym- 
nastic training each week, in addition to a weekly period 
in the school time-table for games and/or swimming. 
It is recognized that, owing to staffing and building difh- 
culties, this policy is not capable of immediate realization. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


(v) A daily period should be devoted to some branch 
of organized physical activity in all junior and infant schools. 
Pupils attending senior and central schools should have three 
normal periods of gymnastic training each week, in addition 
to a weekly period in the school time-table for games and/or 
swimming. 

(vi) Suitably equipped gymnasia, together with adequate 
changing rooms and shower-baths, should be included in 
all new senior and central schools, and when the recondi- 
tioning of old buildings is undertaken similar accommodation 
and equipment should be provided. In the larger junior and 
infant schools a physical training room should be provided 
in addition to the assembly hall. 


(vii) More numerous and extensive playing fields should 
be provided for elementary schools, especially in the areas 
of slum-clearance schemes and new housing estates. 


(viii) The unsatisfactory playgrounds possessed by many 
elementary schools, particularly in rural areas, should be 
economically reconditioned. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN PRIVATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


32. From evidence submitted to the Committee it 
appears that the position of physical education in boys’ 
preparatory schools is far from satisfactory. Indeed, in 
many of these schools systematic physical education is not 
given at all. When it is given it is usually in the hands 
of inexpert instructors. Often the work is confined to 
one period per week. In many cases it is done out of 
school hours—a thoroughly bad arrangement, since the 
boys tend to resent this use of their own time. Usually 
the whole school takes part, although the boys preparing 
for Common Entrance are sometimes excused. As a rule 
the boys do not change into gymnastic costume. The 
Committee considers that the improvement of the physical 
education in these schools is greatly to be desired, although 
it realizes that in many schools there are serious financial 
obstacles in the way of instituting an ideal scheme of 
training. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN JUNIOR 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


33. It was reported to the Committee, which has not 
itself made an extensive examination of the position of 
physical education in the junior technical schools, that 
a recent survey of these schools had disclosed, with certain 
honourable exceptions, a somewhat disappointing state of 
affairs. The defects appear to be largely attributable to 
the fact that many of the schools are housed in premises 
ill adapted to physical education. Possibly the compara- 
tive neglect of the subject has been due also in part to 
the mistaken notion that systematic physical exercises are 
less necessary for boys who spend much of their time 
in manual activities than for those who follow a more 
academic curriculum. The Committee considers that 
facilities for physical education similar to those recom- 
mended for senior elementary schools should be provided 
in junior technical schools ; and, in particular, that these 
schools should possess suitably equipped gymnasia and 
properly qualified instructors. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(ix) Pupils attending junior technical schools should have 
three normal periods of gymnastic training each week in 
addition to a weekly period in the school time-table for games 
and/or swimming. 


(x) Suitably equipped gymnasia, together with adequate 
changing rooms and shower-baths, should be provided in 
junior technical schools. 


(xi) Staffs in junior technical schools should include 
properly qualified teachers of physical education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(1) Schools for Boys 


34. The Committee circulated a question 
public and secondary schools for and” 
replies from 292, containing about 122,000 pupils y 
those replying 116 were represented on the Head Master’ 
Conference, 176 were not. The replies show that th 
general state of physical education in these schools . 
unsatisfactory. The material equipment for eymanie 
training is there, but adequate.use is seldom made f 
it, partly because the time allowance is insufficient tat 
chiefly because the status of the subject and its fencing 
is in too many schools not what it should be. The Com. 
mittee particularly deprecates the practice (not yet 
extinct) of punishment drill. y 


The Teachers 


35. The supply of suitably trained teachers is total] 
inadequate. At present 20 per cent. of the non-Con. 
ference schools who replied to the Committee's question. 
ary and 58 per cent. of the Conference schools employ 
ex-Service sergeant instructors. In 55 per cent. of the 
non-Conference schools and 29 per cent. of the Conference 
schools the instruction is in the hands of members of the 
general teaching staff who have attended only short 
courses in physical education. The proportion of schools 
employing men who have been fully trained in a non. 
military college is relatively small—20 per cent, of the 
non-Conference schools and 11 per cent. of the Conference 
schools. The Committee considers that the teacher in 
charge of physical education in public and _ secondary 
schools for boys should preferably be either a fully 
qualified physical training teacher or a specially trained 
ex-Service commissioned officer. It considers also that 
the larger schools should appoint additional teachers of 
physical education in order that an adequate amount of 
time may be given to the subject. 


Accommodation and Equipment 


36. The majority of public and secondary schools for 
boys have good gymnasia and gymnastic apparatus, 
and as a general rule the boys change into suitable 
costume for gymnastic work. There is, however, need for 
more shower-baths, and not all schools have swimming 
baths available. Some city day schools have insufficient 
playing fields. On the whole, the day schools make 
better use of their gymnasia than do the boarding schools. 
Too many of the latter regard physical training in the 
gymnasium as subsidiary to field games, instead of making 
both play their full part in a balanced physical education. 


The Time Allowance 


37. Speaking generally, insufficient time is at present 
allowed for physical education in gymnasia. The number 
of full periods given is rarely more than two per week, 
and, especially in the senior forms, is often not more than 
one. In some schools the older boys receive no training 
at all. The excuse generally put forward for this state 
of affairs is preparation for examinations and the host of 
subjects competing for a place in the school time-table. 
This appears to argue a regrettable lack of appreciation of 
the needs and value of physical education. Experiments 
which are at present being conducted tend to suggest that 
adequate time can be found for physical education 
without sacrifice of book learning. The Committee con- 
siders that all boys in public and secondary schools should 
have not less than three normal periods of gymnastic 
training, with or without apparatus, each week, in addr 
tion to the time devoted to field games and swimming, 
but it appreciates that this is not generally possible under 
present conditions. 5 

38. In a small minority of schools physical education 
is given daily out of doors, usually for a very brief period 
amd under boy leaders. The Committee considers this 


practice may prove, under careful control, a useful addition 
to the normal periods of instruction by a fully qualified 
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cher, but should never be regarded as replacing such | on apparatus—organized outdoor games, and, in many 
a a an schools, dancing (folk, country, and Greek) and swimming. 
in 


Field Games and Athletics 


39, The replies to the questionary show that in the 
oat inajority of schools a place in the football, cricket, 
hockey, or other team is more highly prized by the boys 
than distinction in athletics. The excessively competitive 
spirit in which school athletics are often approached has 
Pa dangers. The full effects of intense effort and nervous 
exhaastion repeated too frequently at an early age, espe- 
cially where a boy is striving to attain a standard beyond 
his natural capacity, may not be immediately apparent, 
but may show themselves at a later age in lowered physical 
vitality and athletic power. Every boy should be en- 
couraged to take part in the school sports, but the number 
of events for which he may enter on one day should be 
limited. A satisfactory alternative to the one-day sports 
seems to be available in the standards schemes which 
have been adopted by a few schools. These schemes are 
designed to encourage every boy to take part in athletics 
and to prevent the limitation of athletic success to the 
few boys of outstanding ability. As the trials are spread 
over several weeks the number of events held on the 
actual sports day is reduced and the risk of strain is 
consequently minimized. Details of one such scheme are 
given in Appendix IV. Compulsory runs provide a 
valuable opportunity for training, and on the whole they 
are now being conducted with more discretion than in the 
past, but they still require more careful supervision. 

40. Although, in general, systematic physical exercises 
are undoubtedly subordinated to games, some schools seek 
to encourage physical exercises by organizing inter-house 
competitions between small squads of picked individuals. 
The Committee is of the opinion that this type of com- 
petition is not altogether satisfactory, and that real value 
can be achieved from inter-house competitions only when 
there is appropriate age grouping of boys and when a 
large proportion of each age group participates. 


(2) Schools for Girls 


41. The Committee’s questionary was issued to 244 
public and secondary schools for girls, and replies were 
received from 175, containing about 55,000 pupils. The 
replies show that, particularly in respect of the supply of 
trained teachers, the state of physical education in these 
schools is more satisfactory than in the corresponding 
schools for boys. The fact that in 1934 physical educa- 
tion was the main subject at the annual conference of the 
Association of Head Mistresses (which represents about 
700 girls’ schools of all types) is an indication of the 
widespread interest in this aspect of education, not@as 
something which is the concern of the specialist teacher 
only, but as a matter which demands the interest and 
co-operation of all who deal with the individual girl—the 
school doctor, the mother, the head mistress, the physical 
training mistress, the form mistress, and other members 
of the staff. 


The Teachers 


42. During the latter part of the nineteenth century 
certain far-sighted pioneers in this country stood out for 
the principle of having trained gymnastic teachers in girls’ 
schools. When Swedish gymnastics were introduced into 
Great Britain more than fifty years ago Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg, the most distinguished of the Swedish women 
teachers, recognized that the system would never take 
Toot in English soil! unless English women were trained 
as teachers of gymnastics. The training colleges set up 
by herself and her disciples have been abundantly success- 
ful, and ‘‘ drill’ has been replaced once and for all by 
teal physical education in the hands of the trained woman 
gymnast. Almost without exception the girls’ secondary 
and public schools employ gymnastic mistresses who have 
taken a three years’ course at one of the recognized 
colleges, and are able to arrange their own schemes of 
training. The education given in the girls’ schools con- 
sists of work in the gymnasium—free standing exercises, 
thythmic exercises, sometimes performed to music, work 


As a rule the whole school participates in the training, 
which is given during school hours; and _ suitable 
gymnastic costume is nearly always worn. 


Accommodation and Equipment 


43. Of the girls’ schools which completed the Com- 
mittee’s questionary 84 per cent. have gymnasia and 
13 per cent. use an assembly hall equipped as a gym- 
nasium. As a rule the gymnastic accommodation and 
equipment are adequate for the periods of instruction 
given at present, but would not suffice for the time which, 
in the opinion of the Committee, should be given to the 
subject. It is in the boarding schools that arrangements 
for physical education, both in accommodation and in 
time allowance, are most satisfactory. Here there are 
generally playing fields attached to the school, and all 
girls can play games three, four, or even five times a 
week, and have ample opportunity for free physical 
activity ; and many of these schools have their own swim- 
ming baths. Very few day schools have as yet their own 
baths, but many take groups of girls to local baths for 
instruction by the gymnastic mistress or other trained 
teachers of swimming. Arrangements in day schools for 
after-school games inevitably vary according to the prox- 
imity and extent of the games fields. In many schools 
there is need of extended facilities both for swimming 


and for games. 
The Time Allowance 


44. Many boarding schools have three or four physical 
training periods a week, dancing being part of the curri- 
culum of the whole school. In the girls’ schools generally, 
however, there is still urgent need for improvement in 
the allowance of time, and this is particularly true of the 
higher forms, where the preparation for examinations 
tends to crowd out other activities. In 74 per cent. of the 
schools from which information was received two periods 
a week are given to gymnastics in the lower part of the 
school ; but in the upper forms the figure drops to 50 
per cent., and 42 per cent. give only one gymnastic lesson 
to the senior pupils. The Committee considers that in 
schools for girls, as in schools for boys, the number of 
weekly periods of gymnastic training should be not less 
than three ; but it is realized that if this plan is to be put 
into operation the existing accommodation must be extended 
and the existing staff augmented. It should be added that 
in many schools there is a weekly compulsory games period 
in school hours, in addition to voluntary games after 
school. Although field games occupy an important place 
in the organization of physical education in girls’ schools, 
gymnastic training has not been subordinated to games, 
and athletic sports are not taken too seriously, but are 
practised with a proper sense of proportion. 


(3) A Problem of the Mixed Schools 


45. The mixed schools present a particular problem as 
regards the physical education of the girls ; and in this 
connexion the Report of the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education on The Differentiation of Curn- 
cula for Boys and Girls, published in 1923, has some 
interesting sections, particularly Chapter III (‘‘ General 
Physical and Mental Differences between Boys and 
Girls ’’) and Recommendations 12 to 16 inclusive. In 
mixed schcols the physical education of the girls is in 
the hands of women teachers, and many of these schools 
employ a whole-time trained gymnast. The Committee 
considers that in those schools which are not large enough 
to need a whole-time physical training teacher, it is better 
to employ a part-time trained teacher than to use for the 
purpose a whole-time member of the staff who has not had 
a full gymnastic training. It is, however, obvious that 
the part-time teacher cannot exercise that constant super- 
vision which a whole-time member of the staff can exer- 
cise over matters of health and deportment, and it is 
therefore especially necessary that in such schools the 
physical training mistress, the senior mistress, the school 


* See also Chapter V, para. 130. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


(xii) All boys and girls in public and secondary schools 
should have not less than three normal periods of gymnastic 
training, with or without apparatus, each week, in addition 
to the time devoted to field games and swimming. The 
preparation for examinations should not be allowed to curtail 
the physical activities of boys and girls in the senior forms 
of public and secondary schools. 

(xiii) In order that an adequate amount of time may 
be devoted to physical education, the larger public and 
secondary schools for boys and girls should appoint additional 
teachers of the subject. 

(xiv) Additional accommodation for gymnastic training, 
including changing rooms and shower-baths, should be 
provided in public and secondary schools for boys and 
girls, especially where the existing accommodation is 
inadequate even for the periods of instruction given at present. 

(xv) More numerous and extensive playing fields should 
be provided for the secondary day schools for boys and girls. 

(xvi) The teacher of physical education in public and 
secondary schools for boys should preferably be either a fully 
qualified physical training teacher or a specially trained 
ex-service commissioned officer. 

(xvii) In those mixed schools which are not large enough 
to employ a whole-time trained woman gymnast, the girls 
should be taught by a part-time trained woman teacher 
rather than by a whole-time teacher who has not had a full 
gymnastic training. 

(xviii) The number of athletic events, in connexion 
with school sports, for which a pupil may enter on one day 
should be limited. Public and secondary schools for boys 
should consider the advisability of substituting a standards 
scheme for the one-day sports system. 


(xix) Punishment drill should be abolished. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN UNIVERSITIES 


46. Concerning the universities there is little to be said, 
physical education generally being conspicuous by its 
absence in these centres of higher learning. With a few 
notable exceptions, the universities make no provision 
for gymnastic training, with or without apparatus. Facili- 
ties for games and athletics are provided, but a consider- 
able proportion of undergraduates do not participate in 
this side of university life. The Committee is impressed 
by the importance attached to the physical education of 
undergraduates in many foreign universities,¢ whose 
example might with great advantage be followed in this 
country. The Committee particularly deplores the general 
neglect of physical education in the university training 
departments for teachers. 


RECOMMENDATION 


(xx) All universities should make provision for the 
physical education of undergraduates. 


ORGANIZERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


47. The appointment by local education authorities of 
expert organizers of physical education is a modern 
development of great importance. The responsibilities 
of such organizers vary considerably. An _ enlightened 
authority will give its organizer an oversight over all 
physical training activities under its control. On the 
other hand some authorities limit the sphere of activity 
to the work done in elementary schools ; and between 
these limits there are varying grades of responsibility. 


Duties of Organizers 
48. The following list of duties may well be within the 
ambit of an organizer: 
1. Supervision and co-ordination of physical educa- 
tion in all elementary schools, higher educational 
establishments, evening schools and institutes, etc. 


t See Appendix III. 
3} See also Chapier IV, para. 102-3. 


. . 
2. The further training of teachers by m 
of instruction. Classe 
3. Organization of various activities such as swimm; 
instruction, and the playing of games in playing fel 
and public parks ; and the submission of supeeiaaes 
for schemes of instruction to suit special conditions 
4. The charge and control of playing fields own’ 
the authority. by 
5. Advising the authority regarding the appointment 
teachers of physical training. of 
6. Co-ordinating the work of various voluntary agenci 
and encouraging their co-operation with the offical 
activities. 
. Advising the authority concerning the supply of 
gymnastic and games equipment. 
8. The compilation and safe custody of statistics 
records, etc. : 


| 


In addition to the above list of what may be termed 
duties, the organizer may be called upon to help in tha 
organization of sports days, swimming galas and demon. 
strations, and, indeed, often to act in the Capacity of 
judge or referee. 


The Need for More Organizers 


49. Clearly the organizer of physical education performs 
a most important function, and should be regarded as an 
indispensable member of a local authority’s staff. That 
many authorities do not realize the advantages to be 
gained by the effective organization of physical education 
is illustrated by the fact that out of 316 local education 
authorities in England and Wales only 128 employ organ. 
izers. To encourage the employment of organizers the 
Board of Education has established a special grant (in- 
cluded in the Special Services) in aid of their salaries 
and expenses, and the reports of Sir George Newman 
have repeatedly emphasized the value and low cost of this 
service. Some years ago it was calculated that a com- 
plete organization of the physical education throughout 
the country would cost in grant a sum in the neighbour. 
hood of £166,000. It is possible that the object could 
be attained at the present day at an even smaller cost 
by co-operation between neighbouring authorities for tha 
employment of organizers, an arrangement that has been 
found in several cases to be practical and effective. A 
brief consideration of the value of an effective system of 
physical education throughout the country and of the 
well-ascertained benefits of an effective organization sug- 
gests that the price to be paid for completing the organ- 
ization is by comparison with the total grant in respect 
of education almost negligible. It is to be hoped that 
those authorities which have not yet taken any steps in 
thé matter will do so without further delay. 

50. After careful consideration of the numbers of organ- 
izers of both sexes required for different school populations, 
the Committee has prepared a scale, which is given below 
together with a number of other recommendations. In 
suggesting this scale, which is to be regarded as a 
minimum, the Committee assumes that suitable transport 
will be provided in country districts, and that the organ- 
izers will be concerned only with the work of the local 
authority’s educational institutions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(xxi) Organizers of physical education should be 
appointed by all local education authorities. The following 
minimum scale is suggested: 


MINIMUM SCALE 


Average Attendance Number of Organizers 
Town Country 
Upto 10,000 oie .. } man 1 man 
4 woman 1 woman 
10,000 30,000 ... 1 man 1 man and | woman 
1 woman plus 2 assistants 
30,000-60,000 | 1 manand 1 woman’ 1 man and | woman 
plus 2 assistants plus 4 assistants 
60,000-100,000... 1 manand 1 woman’ | man and 1 woman plus 
plus 4 assistants 6 assistants 
London .. 1 manand 1 woman 


plus 12 assistants 
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ii) Teaching experience of not less than three years’ 

(xxi should generally be required as a qualification for 

peer work, in addition to sound technical qualifications. 


(xxiii) While the organization of physical education in 
‘nfant schools is essentially a woman’s work, among older 
i edn the organization of physical activities for the boys 
ra > be undertaken by a man and for the girls by a woman. 


(xxiv) The organizer should be encouraged by his 
authority to continue the training given in the elementary 
and secondary schools by means of classes arranged at 
evening institutes for persons of post-school age. Owing to 
the extent of the problem of catering for such persons in 
London and elsewhere, additional organizers should bo 
appointed as the work develops. 


(xxv) Organizers should work in co-operation with the 
other administrative officers of the education authority, and 
should be provided with adequate office accommodation and 
clerical assistance at the authority’s headquarters. 


(xxvi) Organizers of local education authorities should 
work in close association with the organizers of voluntary 
bodies, and thus link the physical activities of children, 
adolescents, and adults. 


CHAPTER IiIl 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THOSE NO 
LONGER ATTENDING SCHOOL 


51. Physical education, if it is to be of permanent value 
to the individual, should be continued under expert guid- 
ance beyond the age of leaving school. In Chapter I 
reference has been made to the obvious necessity of im- 
proving the physical condition of the general population. 
In this chapter an outline is given of the existing pro- 
vision for persons of post-school age, an estimate is 
attempted of the extent to which this provision meets 
the national need, and suggestions are made for future 
developments. 


THE EXISTING PROVISION 


52. The facilities at present available for the physical 
education of persons no longer in full-time attendance 
at educational institutions may conveniently be con- 
sidered under the following heads: Courses at Evening 
Institutes, Provision by Voluntary Organizations, Keep- 
Fit Classes, Provision by Industrial Firms, Provision for 
the Unemployed. 


Courses at Evening Institutes 


53. A considerable number of young people receive 
physical education at evening classes organized or finan- 
cially assisted by local education authorities. These 
classes are conducted by trained instructors, and the 
syllabus includes recreative gymnastics—free standing 
exercises, agility exercises, and work on apparatus— 
games, boxing, etc. 

Where the local education authority is solely respon- 
sible for the classes they are not of a purely recreative 
character, and usually the ‘‘ grouped course ’’ system is 
in force. This means that a student is not permitted to 
join for one subject only, but must take a course spread 
over two or three nights. In many areas physical educa- 
tion is not included in the course, and a student who 
wishes to take this subject must return to the institute 
on a fourth night. The Committee considers that this is 
unreasonable. A student who wishes to take a course 
should be able to take physical education as part of the 
course without being required to attend on an extra night 
for this purpose. If, on the other hand, the student does 
not wish to take a grouped course, then he or she should 
be allowed to join the institute for physical education 
only. The Committee suggests also that, in physical 
education classes for young people attending evening insti- 
tutes, some relaxation of the regulations as to attendance 
Tegisters is desirable. 


Provision by Voluntary Organizations 

54. A questionary circulated by the Committee to 
voluntary organizations was completed by the chief 
national associations and a number of local bodies which 
include recreative physical training in the club facilities 
offered to their members. It is clear that these organiza- 
tions possess great potentialities for the promotion of 
physical education, especially among young persons 


‘between the ages of 14 and 18. At present, however, 


it appears that only about 25 per cent. of their members 
participate in the vhysical activities provided, and that 
the facilities available do not permit of even this propor- 
tion of the members attending more than one class per 
week. The organizations are seriously handicapped by 
lack of adequate accommodation and equipment, lack of 
suitable leaders, and lack of funds. Clubs vary greatly 
in respect of accommodation and equipment, from the 
club with a well-equipped gymnasium and rooms for table 
and other games, to the club which, having no premises 
of its own, is obliged to make use of the local school, 
where the members, before beginning their physical train- 
ing class, must clear a classroom of desks and transport 
their equipment a considerable distance. In general, the 
accommodation and equipment are seriously inadequate. 
Many of the clubs which completed the questionary 
complain also that they have great difficulty in obtaining 
suitable grounds for the outdoor recreation of their 
members. This is partly due to the fact that a single 
ground is shared by an excessive number of organizations 
and partly to the cost of transport to distant pitches. 

55. The main difficulty, however, is the inadequate 
supply of suitably trained leaders. It was repeatedly 
emphasized by the clubs from which replies were received 
that physical training classes are popular only so long as 
the leadership is good, yet properly qualified leaders are 
rarely employed. Most clubs cannot afford to pay a 
qualified instructor, and apparently trained voluntary 
instructors are difficult to secure. A few of the large 
organizations train their own leaders and also supply them 
to other clubs, and some clubs obtain the services of 
teachers through the local education authority ; but very 
often the leader is merely an cld club member who is 
more proficient than the rest of the class, or a person 
who, although untrained, is interested in the work of the 
club and willing to take a class. The general shortage of 
trained leaders is a most serious matter, not only because 
it limits the number of classes available, but also becaus2 
an untrained leader, however willing, may be a potential 
danger to the physical health of the members of the class. 
A large increase in the supply of leaders is the first 
essential requisite for the promotion of physical activities 
by voluntary organizations, and to satisfy this need the 
provision of more training courses for leaders is urgently 
required.* 


Keep-Fit Classes 


56. An illustration of the evident demand for recreative 
physical training is afforded by the success of the recently 
developed schemes of open public classes known as the 
‘* Keep-Fit ’’ Movement, and this movement appears to 
offer a means of providing a certain type of recreative 
physical training in an attractive form. A striking example 
is the scheme begun seven years ago by Miss Reed, the 
organizer of physical education under the Sunderland 
Education Authority, in order to provide informal phy- 
sical training classes for women, and also to train in- 
structors for such classes in Sunderland and throughout 
the county of Durham. This lead has been followed by 
organizers in other areas, and “ keep-fit ’’ classes are now 
in existence in several other parts of the country. No 
apparatus is employed at these classes, but simple physical 
exercises and dances are performed to music in a cheerful 
atmosphere, and at the end of the lesson sheets of home 
exercises are distributed. There is a complete absence 
of irksome discipline ; no rules are imposed, and the 
members come and go as they please. These classes have 
given happy recreation to hundreds of women who had 
never known the joy of movement before. 


* See also Chapter IV, paras. 123-127. 
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57. In Sunderland classes are available for the following 
groups of women: (1) women under 40; (2) women 
over 40; (3) mothers (a créche for their babies is pro- 
vided) ; (4) wives of unemployed men ; and (5) women of 
the higher social classes. With the exception of the 
private classes in (5) each member pays a_ subscription 
ot 3d. per class, and a special dress may be made for 
Is. 6d. The fee for the private course of ten lessons for 
wealthier women is 7s. 6d. The movement in Sunderland 
is self-supporting apart from the pianists’ fees of 2s. per 
class, which are covered by a grant from the local educa- 
tion authority. The classes are held in school halls, which 
are lent by the local authority free of charge, the care- 
taker being paid 1s. for each class. Although no fees 
are paid to the leaders, cheques are sent to each as 
Christmas and Easter gifts, the amount being equivalent 
to 5s. per class. 


Provision by Industrial Firms 


58. The questionary prepared by the Committee was 
issued in a modified form to a number of industrial firms 
which were known to provide facilities for recreation for 
their employees. Although the 121 firms which supplied 
information form only a very small proportion of the 
total number of firms in the country, their replies show 
that industry is making a signal contribution to the 
physical welfare of its employees, and that by providing 
playing fields it is supplementing municipal services and 
giving opportunities for games which would not otherwise 
exist. One large industrial concern with branches in 
many parts of the country provides facilities which enable 
its employees to participate in no fewer than sixteen 
different kinds of physical recreation. Its arrangements 
indicate the necessity of considering variety of taste in 
dealing with the question of physical education for large 
numbers of people. It is interesting to note that even 
small firms are often able to provide their employees 
with recreational facilities, sometimes by means of co- 
operation with outside organizations, and sometimes by 
renting municipal and other sports grounds. One firm 
with 144 employees, for instance, arranges football, 
cricket, tennis, hockey, badminton, gymnastics, and 
certain indoor games as well as periodical dances. A 
subscription of 3d. per week is charged per game played. 
Fields are rented from the local authorities, and gym- 
nastics are supervised by a member of the club in the 
works mess-room. 

59. The Miners’ Welfare Fund deserves special mention 
as an outstanding example in Great Britain of action 
taken by an industry for promoting the physical and 
social well-being of its workers. The Fund was con- 
stituted under Section 20 of the Mining Industry Act, 
1920, and it is derived from a levy, originally of 1d., 
but since reduced to 3d., per ton on the output of every 
coal mine. It is administered by a committee appointed 
by miners, owners, and the Mines Department, and up 
to the end of 1933 a sum of £4,810,174 had been spent 
on 1,340 recreational schemes. 

60. The necessity of physical education for industrial 
workers has been questioned. It was suggested by many 
firms that the day’s work provides sufficient exercise 
without being supplemented in the evening by gymnastics. 
The Committee cannot accept this view, for industrial 
work is often of a sedentary nature, or of a character 
calculated to produce postural strain or an uneven mus- 
cular development. The Committee considers that the 
provision for recreative physical activities made by indus- 
trial-firms is a very valuable contribution to national 
fitness. 


Provision for the Unemployed 


61. The maintenance of the physical efficiency of un- 
employed persons has presented a serious problem to both 
official and voluntary bodies. The Ministry of Labour 
began in 1932 the experiment of providing, in selected 
areas Of severe unemployment, physical training centres 
for men between the ages of 18 and 30 years who were 
wholly unemployed. These centres were established for 
periods of six months. Attendance was not made com- 
pulsory, nor was any penalty imposed for non-attendance. 


—— 


A suitable hall was obtained for each centre, and af 

time instructor appointed under the supervision of - 
local labour exchange manager. Each individual - 
limited to a course of twelve weeks, and, by pro a 
four one-hour classes for thirty men on each ae oe 
arranging for the men to attend on alternate pd ~ 
was possible to deal with 240 men in a week Er : ; 
centre. A vest and shorts were issued to each nie 
admission, and he was made responsible for their ee; 
dition. Shoes were provided, but they remained in th 
custody of the centre. ‘ 

62. One of the Ministry’s objects in opening the centr 
was to stimulate the provision of similar facilities by ote 
bodies, and especially to encourage voluntary organization, 
to continue the Ministry’s centres after the expiration of 
the six months. On only four occasions was it ungucces 
ful in finding local agencies willing to continue the dung 
on a voluntary basis. By the end of 1934 thirty-four 
centres had completed their six months’ term under the 
Ministry’s auspices, the total number of beneficiaries being 
about 14,600. It is interesting to observe that employers 
often give preference to applicants who have completed 
a course of physical training. 

63. The Ministry also organizes junior instruction centres 
and classes for unemployed boys and girls between the 
ages of 14 and 18 years. This scheme was inaugurated 
in 1923 and revised in 1930 ; and until September, 1994 
the Ministry, in conjunction with the local education 
authorities, opened centres or arranged classes at which 
these young persons received a general course of instruc. 
tion, including physical training, to enable them to keep 
physically fit and mentally alert during periods of enforced 
idleness. Juveniles in receipt of unemployment benefit 
were compelled to attend the centres. In the depressed 
areas large numbers of other young persons attended 
voluntarily, but outside these areas some difficulty was 
experienced in persuading voluntary students to attend, 
The Minister now has power, under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1934, to secure the attendance at instruc- 
tion centres or classes of all unemployed juveniles, whether 
in receipt of unemployment benefit or not. This Act 
imposes upon local education authorities the duty of sub- 
mitting to the Minister of Labour schemes for the pro- 
vision of courses of instruction, including physical training, 
for unemployed juveniles ; and grants from central funds 
are made in respect of approved centres and classes, 
Many voluntary organizations arrange special afternoon 
classes for unemployed persons, often in co-operation with 
official bodies. 


THE INADEQUACY OF THE EXISTING 
PROVISION 


64. From the results of its own inquiries and from those 
of a valuable survey recently made on behalf of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust by the National Associa- 
tion of Boys’ Clubs, the Committee has attempted to 
estimate the proportion of the adolescent and younger 
adult population which participates in physical activities. 
The object of the survey undertaken by the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs was to ascertain how boys 
between the ages of 14 and 18 spend their leisure. The 
information collected covered approximately 85 per cent. 
of the boy population of England and Wales in the 14 
to 18 age group. It was found that of 719,738 boys in 
this age group who had left full-time day school, only 
161,017 were attending evening or other part-time courses 
provided by education authorities, and only 151,302 wet 
members of one or other of the chief national voluntary 
organizations. These two groups certainly overlap to 
some extent, but even if it were fair to assume that they 
are wholly distinct, there would still remain no fewer than 
407,419 boys who are receiving help neither from educa 
tion authorities nor from voluntary organizations in tut 
ing their leisure to good account. This number constitutes 
56.6 per cent. of the 14 to 18 age group no longét 
attending day school. Further, since it is estimated that 
only 25 per cent. of members of a voluntary organization 
take part in its physical activities, of the 151,302 boys 
who belong to such organizations 113,476 may be regard 
as non-participants. This number constitutes 15.7 pet 
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18 age group no longer attending day 
cent. seven if the 
ag be made that every boy attending part-time classes 
includes physical education in his curriculum—the total 
po xoasre e of this age group which does not receive 
physical training either from education 
ties or from voluntary organizations is approximately 72. 
63. Some discount must of course be made for boys 
connected with small clubs and other activities not organ- 
ized nationally, for those whose home circumstances and 
special tastes and opportunities make other provision less 
necessary, and for those belonging to certain organizations 
which, although in the opinion of the Committee they give 
insufficient attention to systematic physical education, 
nevertheless promote outdoor activities calculated to aid 
physical fitness. But when all allowances have been 
made, it is clear that there are hundreds of thousands 
of boys who take no part in organized recreative physical 
of other available figures reveals a 
somewhat similar situation for other sections of the popu- 
lation up to the age of 40. The physical training classes 
arranged by the Ministry of Labour for unemployed men 
between the ages of 18 and 30 appear to provide for 
little more than 1 per cent. of the total number of 
unemployed men, and, until the end of 1934, about 
90 per cent. of unemployed juveniles between the ages of 
16 and 18 did not receive physical training through 
juvenile instruction centres. The inquiry into the pro- 
vision made by industrial firms for physical recreation 
for their employees revealed the fact that only about 
95 per cent. of the workers actually participate in the 
physical activities available for them. The total active 
membership of the various large organizations devoted 
to certain outdoor sports and games amounts to more 
than a million persons, but it is probable that many 
individuals are members of more than one of these organi- 
zations. On a conservative estimate it would appear 
that about 79 per cent. of the population between the 
ages of 14 and 40 do not participate in regular weekly 
physical recreation or training. From this figure, how- 
ever, deductions must be made for certain groups of 
persons. Allowance must be made, for instance, for 
people who play tennis, golf, etc., but who do not belong 
to any large organization ; for public school boys and 
university students ; for the men in the Defence Services, 
police, etc. It must also be borne in mind that an 
individual's occupation may involve strenuous physical 
effort, as in the case of agricultural labourers, quarrymen, 
miners, bricklayers, brickmakers, and foundry workers, 
of whom there are approximately 3,000,000 employed in 
England and Wales. In view of their daily expenditure 
of effort on muscular work it would be absurd to suggest 
that these men require physical training classes of a 
strenuous nature ; but physical exercise of a recreative 
or in some cases corrective type is desirable, and it is 
probable that increased facilities for field games would be 
welcomed, for it is well known that those who are fit 
enough for physical recreation enjoy participating in it. 
67. After all allowances have been made, it is probably 
safe to say that not less than 40 per cent. of the popula- 
tion between the ages of 14 and 40 need, but do not 
participate adequately, if at all, in physical recreation or 
training. It is with this section of the community in 
mind that the Committee has attempted to put forward 
Suggestions for the extension of facilities for physical 
Tecreation in order that adequate opportunity for main- 
taining bodily fitness may be provided. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE EXISTING 
PROVISION 


68. It is essential that, if physical education is to form a 
part of the routine life of the people, persons or bodies 
Preparing plans for its promotion should envisage the 
needs, not only of the present generation, but also of 
future generations. Schemes should be far-sighted and 
capable of expansion, and they should be provided with 
4 permanent administration and be guaranteed adequate 
financial support. 


Provision by Local Authorities 


69. It appears to the Committee that the existing pro- 
vision for physical education could be materiaily increased 
if more advantage were taken of the legislative powers 
already possessed by local authorities. Local authorities 
have power through the Museums and Gymnasiums Act 
of 1891 to provide and equip public gymnasia and to 
appoint suitable instructors, but very little advantage 
has hitherto been taken of these powers. Section 76 of 
the Public Health Act of 1907 and Section 56 of the 
Public Health Act of 1925 enable local authorities to 
make adequate provision for outdoor recreation. Section 
86 of the Education Act of 1921 empowers local education 
authorities to supplement and reinforce the instruction 
and social and physical training provided in the public 
system of education by supplying or maintaining or aiding 
the supply or maintenance of: 

(a) Holiday or school camps, especially for young persons 

attending continuation schools ; 

(b) Centres and equipment for physical training, playing 
fields (other than the ordinary playgrounds of public 
elementary schools not provided by the local education 
authority), school baths, school swimming baths ; 

(c) Other facilities for social and physical training in the 
day or evening. 


Attention is drawn to the fact that authorities under 
Part II of the Act—that is; county and county borough 
councils—have power under this section to make grants, 
etc., in respect of young persons between the ages of 14 
and 18, irrespective of whether they are attending an 
educational institution. Grants may be made out of 
Higher Education Accounts for the following purposes: 

(a) Grants to Local Juvenile Organizations Committees for 
unspecified purposes ; 

(b) Grants to local J.O.C.s for specified items—for example, 
maintenance of clubs ; purchase, hire, and upkeep of 
sports grounds, playing fields, and equipment ; provision 
of camps and equipment; provision of facilities for 
physical training and swimming (including the payment 
of instructors) ; lectures to leaders of organizations ; 
office and administrative expenses (including the salary 
of a secretary). 

(c) Grants given other than through a J.O.C. for main- 
tenance of clubs, old scholars’ associations’, students’ 
unions in technical institutes, holiday camps equipment, 
social and recreational centres for evening institute 
students, sports grounds, playing fields, classes in physical 
training, etc. 


A Part II authority may a'so, under its powers relating 
to higher education, aid voluntary organizations by con- 
ducting classes in their premises or supplying teachers, 
and they may conduct training courses for club leaders. 

70. In regard to the interpretation of these Acts, the 
Committee would like to feel assured that, if in any 
locality there were a demand on the part of young adults 
over 18 years of age for the provision of facilities for 
physical education and recreation, the local authority 
could provide such facilities and properly qualified leaders 
out of public funds. For the purposes of the administra- 
tion of the Education Act of 1921, the Committee is 
strongly of the opinion that recreative physical training 
should be regarded as a part of education, and that 
physical training centres should be regarded as educational 
institutions. As has already been stated, the Committee 
believes that students wishing to attend classes in physical 
education organized at evening institutes by local educa- 
tion authorities should be allowed to take such classes 
without being required to take courses in academic sub- 
jects in addition. Further, all “‘ grouped ’’ courses at 
evening institutes should include one or more periods of 
physical education per week. 

71. It appears, then, that the machinery for the pro- 
vision of recreative physical training for a large section 
of the population is already in existence, but the extent 
to which that machinery is used depends upon public 
demand. It is not, of course, proposed to recommend 
new expenditure on a scale which would necessitate a 
material increase in local rates, but the Committee believes 
that much more advantage could be taken of existing 


powers without seriously increasing expenditure. 


| 
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Provision by Voluntary Organizations 


72. The Committee considers that steps should be taken 
to meet the present deficiencies of voluntary organizations 
in respect of accommodation and equipment. The pro- 
vision of training courses for leaders is discussed in 
Chapter IV. It is recognized, of course, that these organi- 
zations have special objects other than the promotion of 
physical efficiency, but the Committee believes that, if 
they could provide better facilities for physical education, 
the proportion of their members seeking such training 
would be considerably increased. The Committee is im- 
pressed by the notable success of some voluntary organi- 
zations—for example, the Y.M.C.A.—since it is evidence 
that there is a real demand for classes which are attrac- 
tively organized. The ‘‘ keep-fit ’’ class, which is informal 
and in which strenuous exercise is avoided, appears to be 
of a type which could with advantage be very widely 
extended. To suit certain tastes and to attract certain 
sections of the population to participate in physical 
recreation the provision of music should receive considera- 
tion. The Committee considers that each large voluntary 
organization concerned with physical activities should 
appoint some person who would be responsible for the 
whole of the recreative physical training in the organiza- 
tion, and whose duties would include a general super- 
vision of physical activities and the appointment of 
leaders. 


Provision by Industry 


73. Despite what has been said above regarding the 
valuabie services of industrial firms, there are many 
business organizations, just as there are many public 
bodies, which are in a position to provide recreative 
facilities for large groups of persons but fail to take full 
advantage of their special opportunities of contributing 
in this way to the physical welfare of the community. 
The Committee considers that an extension of the pro- 
vision at present made by industry is greatly to be 
desired ; and it suggests that recreational schemes for 
industrial workers will be most successful where em- 
ployers, while encouraging and providing facilities for 
physical activities, leave the organization and maintenance 
to the employees. 


Provision for Outdoor Recreation 


74. Facilities for outdoor recreation are provided by 
voluntary organizations, by industrial firms, by private 
enterprise, and by local authorities. Many thousands of 
persons are catered for through membership of associations 
devoted to major outdoor pursuits. It is estimated, for 
instance, that 750,000 amateurs belonging to clubs affili- 
ated to the Football Association play football each week 
during the season. In addition to such bodies which exist 
to regularize definite games, other associations cater for 
outdoor recreation in its wider aspects. Thus the National 
Playing Fields Association has procured for the use of the 
general public during the last few years about 10,000 
acres of open space, valued at.about £290,000. Since the 
war local authorities have increased the facilities for 
playing games in the public parks under their control, 
the grounds being let to the clubs desiring to use them at 
a cost which just covers the upkeep of the pitches. 

75. Yet an increase in the number and availability of 
playing fields is still urgently required. The National 
Playing Fields Association considers that four acres of 
playing fields should be available for each thousand of 
the. population. At present there is only one acre. 
Although the Committee admits that the amount of land 
which is available for the purposes of sports and games 
and which is reasonably near the centres of population is 
limited, it urges the extension, so far as is practically 
possible, of the provision of public playing fields, equipped 
with suitable dressing room and washing accommodation, 
and, in the case of fields devoted to the use of children, 
with suitable games apparatus. Consideration should be 
given also to the provision of cheap or free travel to and 
from playing fields in areas where homes are far distant. 

76. The Committee suggests that school playgrounds 
should remain open at times when the schools are closed— 
even on autumn and winter evenings, when flood-lighting 


might be used. This method of extending the play} 
space available for children has the advantage of entail 
ing little expense. The Committee wishes, however. 4, 
place on record its opinion that the provision of he 
grounds and playing fields is likely to fail in jts Rie ' 
unless suitably trained, responsible, and sympathetic 2 
leaders are also provided. Attention has been 
the fact that, in the vicinity of new housing estates 
crowds of young children may be seen attending cinemas 
on Saturday mornings, even in bright, sunny weather 
This practice is not in the best interests of the health and 
physical development of the children, but, naturally, p 
housewives will allow their children to go to cage 
because they feel that there they are safe for a few hours 
and enjoying themselves. A counter-attraction in the 
form of a playing field is not calculated to be successfyj 
unless parents feel that their children are e ually safe at 
play in the open air, and this can be assure only by the 
attendance of responsible play leaders in the playing fields 
The Committee feels that this is a matter of very great 
importance, for it must be remembered that physical 
training for persons of post-school age is of limited valye 
if it has been neglected during school days. 

77. More attention might be given to easy games which 
require little space and little expenditure on upkeep, and 
when large numbers of individuals have to be catered for 
in limited playing fields extended use might be made of 
organized team games on lines which have proved success. 
ful in, for example, the Duke of York’s Camp at South. 
wold. These games are devised to enable a number of 
persons differing in physique and skill to compete on 
approximately equal terms. They consist mainly of run. 
ning, jumping, and throwing, and are therefore within 
the reach of most people. Competitions on these lines 
have been successfully arranged by certain industrial 
firms, and the scheme seems to be admirably suited to 
clubs and organizations with a sufficient number of 
members. The Committee therefore recommends that 
persons responsible for promoting recreative physical 
education should consider the possibility of including 
some of these organized games in their programmes. It 
believes that the provision of such games would encourage 
a considerable proportion of the population to take a 
more active interest in their physical well-being ; many 
persons, indeed, will probably prefer this method of 
physical activity to field games and athletics. The Com 
mittee feels also that attention should be drawn to the 
fact that, although simple organized team games contt- 
bute greatly to the success of a physical training pro- 
gramme for adolescents, no organization has yet been 
formed for the express purpose of promoting this type of 
recreative activity. 

78. It should not be forgotten that properly organized 
physical exercises of a recreative character, which can be 
conducted in a restricted area, are an effective substitute 
for games. The person who is discouraged by his in- 
aptitude for games will find that physical exercises inspire 
him with confidence and that, as they are essentially pro- 
gressive, they enable him to attempt feats which before 
seemed to be beyond his reach. They can develop, in 
the same way as games, the team spirit, leadership, dash, 
courage, endurance, agility, and mental and physical 
alertness. 

79. Local authorities should be encouraged to extend 
the present inadequate facilities for swimming. 


The Need for Co-operation 


80. The Committee is convinced that the most practical 
solution of the difficulty of providing recreative physical 
training for young persons lies in mutual understanding, 
good feeling, and active co-operation between voluntary 
and official bodies in the interests of the community as4 
whole. The large organizations may not need the assist: 
ance of official bodies, although they may find that co 
operation is helpful to their local centres. But there — 
be a large number of smaller organizations which woul 
welcome help in providing more adequate recreative 
physical training for their members ; and the Committee 
believes that there is in existence a vast body of gene 
knowledge and experience possessed by all suce 
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: s and girls, the pooling of which could 
to the interests of the nation 
method which the Committee suggests 
for the promotion of physical education for young sieges 
between the ages of 14 and 18 is to encourage the 
oluntary organizations 1n each area to make use of the 
‘ ently formed Central Council of Recreative Physical 
pine tid as well as of the local Juvenile Organizations 
Committees when the latter are formed throughout the 
country and if they are energetically and_ efficiently 
administered and enabled by local and central support 
to promote the physical fitness of the section of the 
pulation coming within their scope. The function of a 
jocal J.0.C. is to co-ordinate and encourage, but not to 
control, physical education in an area, to survey the needs 
of the area, to stimulate public interest, to act as a link 
between juvenile organizations and local authorities, and, 
in general, to facilitate activities which are beyond the 
scope of any single local organization, such as the holding 
of combined displays or the arrangement of exhibitions 
and games leagues. A branch of the Central Council of 
Recreative Physical Training or an active Juvenile Organ- 
izations Committee could, and should, by uniting the force 
and experience of all the juvenile organizations, achieve 
results beyond the power of a single organization acting 
alone, and it could secure the provision and management 
of facilities, such as playing fields, camp sites, and com- 
munity centres, which would be used by the juvenile 
organizations generally. 
$2. The Committee was informed that voluntary organ- 
jzations were often unwilling to accept any proposal for 
mutual co-operation or co-operation with official bodies 
because they feared that they would lose their oppor- 
tunities of individual initiative and enterprise, and would 
be required to amalgamate their facilities and conform 
to a particular system of physical education. It is essen- 
tial that steps should be taken forthwith to dispel such 
fears. The Committee is emphatically of the opinion that 
in any scheme of mutual co-operation or of co-operation 
with official bodies the voluntary organizations should be 
enabled to preserve their own individuality. No attempt 
should be made to standardize physical activities ; and if 
a loca! education authority supplies facilities or a teacher 
in physical education to a voluntary organization on 
request, the method of instruction and the arrangement 
of the programme should remain under the control of the 
voluntary organization, which on its part should under- 
take the responsibility of actively promoting and conduct- 
ing physical recreational activities. The principles and 
interests of the various voluntary organizations and the 
needs and tastes of their members are so diverse that 
any attempt at standardization would almost certainly 
fail and retard rather than promote the extension of 
physical recreation and education. 
83. If the organizations would sympathetically consider 
the needs of the community as a whole the Committee 
feels sure that they would recognize the advantages of 


‘mutual co-operation with some central authority of 


national scope, and if they were assured that the local 
J.0.C. would not interfere with the autonomy of its 
constituent members, it is believed that they would be 
willing to co-operate with it. This willingness has already 
appeared on certain new housing estates, where the new 
population needs the services of voluntary organizations 
for physical education and other purposes, but where 
suitable accommodation and facilities for the establishment 
of Youth Community Centres are not available, and cannot 
be supplied by the organizations themselves. The Com- 
mittee cannot see any reason why all these organizations, 
many of which are struggling on with inadequate or out- 
of-date equipment, should not make use of a fully equipped 
central gymnasium, just as at present most of them use 
the municipal swimming baths, without losing their 
Separate identity. By such co-operation it should also 
be possible to arrange annual displays, and so influence 
public opinion and arouse wider interest in the subject. 

_84. The Committee believes that the valuable contribu- 
tion of industry could be increased if firms which possess 
playing fields, gymnasia, or other facilities could be per- 
suaded to make them available to other persons, such as 


the families of the firms’ employees, elementary school 
children, unemployed persons, sports teams of small firms, 
or members of organizations co-operating with the Central 
Council of Recreative Physical Training or with the 
Local Juvenile Organizations Committee. Many firms 
which have magnificent facilities leave them unused 
except on summer evenings and, in the winter, on Satur- 
day afternoons. The Committee suggests that, by means 
of properly organized co-operation between the firms and 
voluntary or official bodies, much fuller use might be 
made of them without additional expense and without 
interference with existing activities. 


The Need for Stimulating Interest 


85. Official and voluntary bodies cannot be expected to 
increase their facilities for physical education unless there 
is a public demand for them. It is therefore important 
to awaken in the individual a consciousness of the value 
of personal physical training. In order to stimulate 
interest recreative physical training must be made more 
attractive for the average person than the many forms 
of inferior commercial entertainment which compete for 
his or her attention and which often amount to an 
exploitation of leisure. The open-air environment, the 
premises, and the equipment for physical education should 
be attractive and should provide a congenial change from 
undesjrable home conditions. The programme should be 
varied, and the leader should avoid irksome discipline and 
should create and maintain a cheerful and friendly 
atmosphere during the class. Some form of rivalry, such 
as is involved in demonstrations, team games, and com- 
petitions between organizations in different areas, shouid 
be used as a means of maintaining interest. 

86. Propaganda, in which the recreational as well as 
the educational aspect of the classes is stressed, should 
be carefully organized. The cinema may provide a 
valuable means of stimulating public interest and active 
support. The method of contrast should be adopted, and 
the frequent inclusion in the programmes of physical 
training displays or physical recreation in playing fields is 
preferable to the filming of an occasional spectacular 
demonstration of a kind in which the individual witness 
may have no hope of future participation. Films should 
be of considerable value in attracting persons of both 
sexes to the various branches of athletics. It is essential 
that sound films should be used for such purposes. The 
Committee draws attention to the fact that already there 
are in existence excellent films, which should be more 
widely known and exhibited. 

87. The number of periodicals devoted to various forms 
of recreative physical activity provides a striking com- 
meutary on the interest already taken in the subject. 
The Committee considers it important that every effort 
should be made to maintain a high standard in the 
contents of such journals. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

(xxvii) Schemes for the promotion of physical education 
in the community as a whole should be far-sighted and 
capable of expansion, and should be provided with a per- 
manent administration and be guaranteed adequate financial 
support. 

(xxviii) Local authorities should make greater use of the 
powers conferred on them by various statutes to provide 
facilities for physical recreation. In the administration of 
the Education Act of 1921 recreative physical training 
should be regarded as a part of education. Students wishing 
to attend evening classes in physical education should be 
allowed to do so without being required to take academic 
subjects in addition, and students taking a “grouped” course 
at evening institutes under local education authorities should 


be allowed to take physical education as part of the course. - 


(xxix) Voluntary organizations should co-operate with 
each other and with local authorities, when practicable 
through the local Juvenile Organizations Committees or 
branches of the Central Council of Recreative Physical 
Training. In any such scheme of co-operation the individu- 
ality and autonomy of each co-operating organization should 
be preserved; and any doubts on this matter should be 
dispelled before a scheme is launched. 
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(xxx) Steps should be taken to meet the deficiencies of 
voluntary organizations in respect of accommodation and 
equipment. 

(xxxi) Every effort should be made to increase the playing 
field accommodation both for children and for adults. School 
playgrounds should remain open at times when the schools are 
closed—even on autumn and winter evenings, when flood- 
lighting might be used. 

(xxxii) Industrial firms owning large playing fields and 
other facilities should be invited to co-operate with other 
bodies by allowing these facilities to be made use of when 
not required by their own workers. 

(xxxiii) The provision by business organizations of 
recreative facilities for their employees should be encouraged. 

(xxxiv) Local authorities should be encouraged to 
provide more facilities for swimming, and local education 
authorities should arrange for the loan of school swimming 
baths to voluntary organizations when they are not required 
for school purposes. 

(xxxv) All large voluntary organizations should appoint 
organizers of physical education. 

(xxxvi) Suitably trained play leaders should be in charge 
of public playing fields and playgrounds for children. 

(xxxvii) Informal classes of the “keep-fit” type should 
be encouraged. 

(xxxviii) Recreative physical training classes should be 
made as attractive as possible, and irksome discipline should 
be avoided. 

(xxxix) Where physical activities must be provided in 
limited playing fields for large numbers of individuals 
extended use should be made of the minor team games; 
and these games, together with other recreative exercises, 
should be promoted as a means of physical education for 
those who are disinclined to play field games. 

(xl) Propaganda should be carefully organized for the 
purpose of stimulating public interest in recreative physical 
training. The value of the cinema as a means of propaganda 
should be better recognized. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND 
LEADERS 


88. The chief institutions concerned with the training 
of teachers of physical education are the physical training 
colleges, the normal training colleges, the university 
training departments for teachers, and the headquarters 
physical training schools of the Defence Services. In 
addition to the courses provided at these institutions, 
various vacation and other courses for teachers and leaders 
are available. 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


89. The physical training colleges offer specialis! 
training of a comprehensive character to prospective 
teachers of physical education in schools and colleges and 
organizers of physical education under education autho- 
rities and voluntary organizations. They are to be dis- 
tinguished from the normal training colleges for teachers 
and the university training departments, which provide 
a general teaching qualification, and in which physical 
education is only one subject, and, in the university 
training departments, not always an obligatory subject, 
in a varied curriculum. They are to be distinguished 
also from certain colleges which, because they tend to 
specialize in particular methods of physical culture, such 
as various forms of dancing, are not generally recognized 
as providing a sufficiently broad training for the teacher 
of. physical education in schools. Of the physical train- 
ing colleges in Great Britain* seven train women students 


* Anstey Physical Training College, Birmingham ; Bedford Phy- 
sical Training College; Bergman Osterberg Physical Training 
College, Dartford; Chelsea College of Physical Education, London ; 
Dunfermline College of Hygiene and Physical Education ; Liver- 
pool Physical Training College ; Queen Alexandra’s House Phy- 
sical Training College, London; Carnegie College of Physical 


Training, Leeds ; Scottish School of Physical Education, Glasgow. 
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only and two men students only. All except 

College provide a three years’ course. Chelsea College ang 
the Scottish School provide, in addition, a one-year course 
Carnegie College offers a one-year course only, i 


The Three Years’ Course 


90. The three years’ course is designed for young men 
and women from the public and secondary schools who 
aim at becoming specialist teachers of physical education 
usually in these schools. No training is given jn the 
teaching of ordinary school subjects other than hygiene 
As a general rule candidates for admission to the course 
must be at least 18 years of age and must have gained 
a school certificate. At some of the colleges special tests 
of gymnastic ability are applied. Considerable impor- 
tance is attached to the student’s record of leadershj 
at school and to his or her personal qualities as mn 
in an interview. The course occupies nine terms of about 
twelve weeks. Usually the students reside in the 
colleges, and the total annual cost of board and tuition js 
from £90 to £165. At the Scottish School, where th 
course is non-residential, the annual cost of the training 
is £30. 

91. The curriculum of the three years’ course includes 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene, educational gymnastics 
(theoretical and practical), massage and medical gym- 
nastics, games and athletics, dancing, swimming, and the 
theory and practice of teaching. The teaching is in the 
hands of fully qualified experts—gymunasts, graduates in 
science and medicine, and_ specialists in swimming, 
dancing, etc. In general, the colleges possess adequate 
accommodation and equipment for the training, including 
gymnasia and gymnastic apparatus (mainly of the modern 
Swedish type), lecture rooms, laboratories, baths, playing 
fields, etc. The students practise teaching, coaching, and 
umpiring in local schools and clubs, and they gain 
practical experience of remedial work at clinics attached 
to the colleges and/or at neighbouring hospitals or treat- 
ment centres. 

92. Each of the colleges awards its own_ internal 
diploma. Generally the students are prepared for the 
‘Conjoint ’’ examination of the Chartered. Society of 
Massage and Medical Gymnastics, and sometimes they 
take the examinations of other outside bodies, such as 
the Royal Sanitary Institute and the Royal Life-Saving 
Society. Students of those colleges which have been 
recognized for the purpose by the University of London 
may obtain the University’s Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Physical Education after passing the special 
diploma examination. 


The One-Year Course 


93. Courses occupying one year are available for women 
at the Chelsea College of Physical Education and for men 
at the Carnegie College, Leeds, and the Scottish School. 
The Chelsea College students are certificated teachers who 
have been recommended by their training colleges or local ° 
education authorities, and university graduates. The 
Carnegie College students are university graduates and 
certificated teachers. The students at the Scottish School 
are university graduates who have taken a_ general 
teaching diploma and have, in their previous training, 
proved themselves suitable for the work of physical 
education. The courses are recognized for the purpose of 
Government grant. The fee at the Chelsea College is £40, 
at the Carnegie College £50, and at the Scottish School 
£30. Students who are ineligible for the grant pay a total 
fee of £100 at the Carnegie College and £56 at the Scottish 
School, where the course is non-residential. The majority 
of the students at the Carnegie College not only receive 
the grant, but also obtain scholarships or loans from theif 
local education authorities. 

94. The students of the one-year course at Chelsea are 
trained to occupy posts in those central schools and semtor 
elementary schools which possess special facilities fot 
physical education. The students of the Carnegie College 
and the Scottish School become teachers of physical 
education in boys’ schools of various types. The Carnegie 
College students are encouraged to teach one academic 
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subject for a few 2 aie per week in addition to 
ics, games, 
ater, ar the Chelsea College and the Scottish School, 

where a three years’ course 1s also provided, the same 

staff and general facilities are available for the one-year 
students as for those taking the longer course. For the 
most part the subjects studied are very similar to those of 
the three years’ course, though much less time is devoted 
> Who to each. The Carnegie College has a similar curriculum, 
ation, and possesses ample facilities for teaching, including large 
1 the playing fields, and a very modern gymnasium, equipped 
iene, with the full range of Swedish apparatus, both fixed and 
Ourse portable. Only at the Carnegie College are the students 
‘ained taught medical gymnastics, which is understood to include 
tests only ‘‘ the treatment by special exercises of the beginnings 
— of the physical defects usually found in schools (for 
example, spinal curvature, flat-foot, poor posture, 
Boxing and fencing are voluntary subjects. Teaching 
about practice is conducted in local schools, play centres, and 
_ the social centres for the unemployed. 
‘On 1s 96. The Committee believes that the one-year course 
> the is a valuable means of providing a training in the teaching 
ag of gymnastics for those already qualified to teach other 
ludes subjects, and it considers that courses of this kind should 
valhas be increased in number. 
the Need for Alternative Courses for W 
1 the The Ne or ernative urses for omen 
1 the 97. The Committee has received few criticisms of the 
es in courses at present offered by the physical training colleges. 
ning, The work is certainly strenuous and intensive, but it is 
juate generally considered that the courses are not too exacting, 
iding provided that the students are carefully selected. It is 
\dern widely recognized that the colleges—or such of them as 
ying have had time to prove their worth—have succeeded in 
and producing teachers who are of great value to the schools, 
gain not only in improving the physical condition of the pupils, 
ched but also in contributing to their moral welfare. 
reat- 98. The Committee fully recognizes the merits of the 
three years’ course of training at present provided by the 
ernal physical training colleges for women, and it recommends 
the that students who have successfully undergone this very 
y of comprehensive and thorough training, which has given 
they them the highest qualification at present obtainable, 
h as should be granted the status and remuneration of 
ving graduate teachers. At the same time the Committee 
been believes that, without prejudice to the existing courses, 
idon consideration should be given to the advisability of estab- 
and lishing for women students an alternative type of course, 
ecial including more academic subjects and leading to a 
university degree. The following are the main reasons for 
this view. 

(a) The gymnast qualified to teach other subjects in 
men addition to physical education would be able to 
men remain a fully effective member of the school staff 
ool. after the age when the whole-time teaching of 
who physical education is no longer suitable. 
local * (b) The alternative type of course proposed would 
The attract a number of girls of high intellectual ability 
and who, although keenly interested in the physical side 
hool of education, decline to embark on a three years’ 
eral course which is confined to this subject and does not 
ing, lead to a degree. 
ical (c) As a result of the institution of the new type of 
od i course, the unfortunate cleavage which often exists 
£40, between the intellectual and the physical sides of 
hool education would tend to disappear, especially in the 
otal larger public and secondary schools for girls, which 
tish could employ a number of mistresses trained to teach 
rity a variety of academic subjects in addition to gym- 
sive nastics and games. 
heir (dq) The alternative type of training would solve a 

difficult problem of the smaller girls’ schools and the 
are mixed schools by making it possible for the teacher 
nior of physical education to be a whole-time member of 
for the school staff. 
lege 99. The question of the precise form that the alter- 
ical Native course should take is a difficult one which demands 
egie the consideration of the universities and the physical 
mic training colleges and on which the Committee cannot 


make a definite pronouncement. It has been suggested 
that girls who have gained a higher school certificate 
might be exempted from one of the three years of uni- 
versity study normally required for a degree, and might 
be admitted to a four years’ course of training consisting 
of two years of academic study at a university for a 


pass degree, followed by two years at a physical training ~ 


college. An alternative proposal is that three years might 
be given to university study, followed by one year or, 
preferably, where possible, by two years at a physical 
training college. Those with a one-year training would 
be qualified to teach in senior and central schools—schools 
which are about to increase considerably in number. 
(There is in existence only one college at the present 
time which offers a one-year physical training course to 
women with a degree.) The Committee recognizes that 
these proposals present considerable difficulties, and that, 
if they were put into effect, some part of the excellent 
training provided by the physical training colleges in the 
three years’ course would inevitably be sacrificed. Never- 
theless, it is convinced that the advisability of instituting, 
if only as an experiment, an alternative training course 
of the type suggested is worthy of the most careful study. 


The Need for Additional Courses for Men 


100. In Chapter II reference has been made to the lack 
of men suitably trained to teach physical education in 
public and secondary schools for boys. The sound prin- 
ciple that the physical education should be in the hands 
of members of the ordinary school staff who have qualified 
for undertaking it postulates the provision of training on 
an adequate scale for men preparing themselves for public 
and secondary school work. At present a male graduate 
may obtain a qualification to teach physical education 
by attending a one-year course in the latter subject (as 
may also a student who has gained a certificate after 
a two years’ course at a normal college) but only two 
physical training colleges for men offer this kind of train- 
ing. The Committee strongly urges that greatly extended 
facilities for this type of training should be provided ; and 
that consideration should be given to the desirability of 
instituting (a) a two years’ course in physical education, 
as an alternative to the present very intensive one-year 
course, for men who have already gained a degree after 
three years of study at a university, and (b) a four years’ 
course of the kind suggested for women students, the 
first half of which would be devoted to university study 
for a pass degree and the second half to the study of 
physical education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

(xli) Students who have successfully completed a three 
years’ specialist course at a physical training college should 
be granted the status and remuneration of graduate teachers. 

(xlii) Consideration should be given te the advisability 
of establishing for women students an alternative type of 
course, including more academic subjects and leading to a 
university degree. 

(xliii) The facilities for the training of teachers of physical 
education in public and secondary schools for boys should be 
greatly extended, and consideration should be given to the 
desirability of instituting alternative types of course for men 
students. 

(xliv) The one-year specialist courses provided by 
physical training colleges for graduates and trained teachers 
should be considerably increased in number. 


THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING DEPART- 
MENTS FOR TEACHERS 


101. Most students of the university training depart- 
ments are ‘‘ four-year’’ students who spend three 
academic ’’’ years in study for a university degree, 
followed by a “ professional ’’’ year of study for a general 
teaching diploma. The usual age of admission to the 
course is 18 years. Matriculation is essential, and 
students who have gained a higher school certificate are 
generally preferred. There is a medical examination both 
on entrance and on completion of the course. The Board 
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of Education grant covers the tuition fee, and a main- 
tenance grant is also provided, its amount depending upon 
the circumstances of the individual. For the most part 
the students become assistant masters and mistresses in 
secondary schools, but some take up central or elemen- 
tary school teaching. Owing to the shortage of men who 
have been fully trained as teachers of physical education 
in boys’ secondary schools, the male students of the uni- 
versity training departments are not infrequently called 
upon to include this subject in their teaching programme. 

102. Eight university training departments completed 
the Committee’s questionary. Most of these possess 
gymnasia and qualified gymnastic teachers, but appear to 
make comparatively little use of either. Physical edu- 
cation is usually an optional subject in the curriculum 
of the “‘ professional ’’ year, and during the undergraduate 
years a personal training in gymnastics is not, as a rule, 
provided even for those students who would like to 
avail themselves of it. One director of training writes: 
‘Systematic physical training is non-existent—an 
apparent weakness, perhaps a real one.’’ From other 
evidence submitted to the Committee it appears that 
very little physical education is obtainable in the uni- 
versity training departments generally, and that many 
of the students take little part in the games. This is a 
very regrettable state of affairs. A personal training and 
a knowledge of gymnastics should be obtainable during 
the undergraduate years as a preparation for the pro- 
fessional training in the subject in the fourth year. A 
strong claim for the personal training could be made out 
on the ground of the benefit to the students’ health and 
physical fitness and the consequent increased capacity to 
profit by the university course. Moreover, a knowledge 
of gymnastic training, games, and athletic sports, and a 
degree of skill in them, are of real professional value to 
the teachers and an asset to their schools. Students so 
equipped are able to contribute something to the efficiency 
of the physical education in the schools in which they 
teach. 

103. The Committee deplores the general neglect of 
physical education in the university training departments. 
It considers that a satisfactory standard of physical educa- 
tion in senior and central schools is not to be expected 
so long as the university training departments as a whole 
continue to show a lamentable lack of interest in the 
subject. The Committee urges that universities should 
at least establish an internal diploma in physical educa- 
tion, as it considers that the universities should take the 
lead in the scientific study of this subject. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(xlv) University authorities should direct their attention 
to this aspect of education, with a view to establishing an 
internal diploma and providing adequate opportunities for 
study. 


(xlvi) In the university training departments for teachers 
a personal training in gymnastics should be obtainable during 
the three undergraduate years as a preparation for the 
professional training in the subject which all students should 
receive in the fourth year. 


THE NORMAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
FOR TEACHERS 


104. Whereas the university training departments pro- 
vide a one-year course of professional training for gradu- 
ates, the normal colleges usually admit only non-graduate 
students, who receive a two years’ course of professional 
training designed to equip them for the work of teaching 
in the public elementary schoo!s. The minimum age on 
admission is 18 years, and the lowest educational qualifica- 
tion that is accepted is the School Certificate (in Scotland 
the Higher School Leaving Certificate). The annual cost 
of the training is usually from £40 to £50 for resident 
students, and from £10 to £15 for non-resident students. 
On completing the training, the students receive a 
‘‘ Teachers’ Certificate ’’ recognized by the Board of 
Education (or the Scottish Education Department) and 


usually awarded by universities or by joint e a aa 
boards of universities and associated training college 

105. In the elementary schools physical education is f 
nearly every case in the hands of the class teacher, - 
subject has therefore been made a compulsory one in the 
curriculum of the training colleges and in the examination 
for the teachers’ certificate. The syllabus prescribed } 
the Board of Education is based on the assumption tha 
two hours per week during twenty-five weeks in each of 
the two years of the college course—making a total of 
one hundred hours—will be devoted to instruction jn the 
subject. 

106. Approximately sixty training colleges furnished 
replies to the Committee's questionary. Of these about 
60 per cent. possess gymnasia ; the remainder use assembly 
halls or do their gymnastic work out of doors. The work 
is based on the syllabus of the Board of Education (1933) 
and includes educational gymnastics, dancing, games, and 
sometimes swimming. Hygiene is included in the course, 
and lectures on the work of the school medical service 
are sometimes given, but the great majority of the colleges 
do not teach medical gymnastics. The students practise 
the teaching of physical education during their general 
teaching practice, which occupies from eight to twelve 
weeks in the two years’ course. 

107. There appears to be general satisfaction with the 
scheme of instruction, although some coileges complain 
of lack of time to do full justice to the syllabus. It is 
sometimes stated that the college course as a whole js 
overcrowded, and that the curriculum should be drastically 
curtailed or the period of training lengthened to three 
years. A handicap to the complete success of the course 
is the inadequate physical education which many of the 
students have previously received in their secondary 
schools. The result is that much of the limited time for 
the professional training of these students must be spent 
in making good the deficiencies of their secondary school 
course. It appears, too, that the accommodation and 
equipment available for gymnastics and games are some- 
times inadequate, and the Committee considers that 
improvement in this respect is desirable. In general, 
however, the instruction given is such as to enable the 
students to teach the subject effectively in the elementary 
schools with the guidance of a syliabus and an expert 
organizer. 


RECOMMENDATION 


(xlvii) The inadequate accommodation and equipment 
existing in certain normal colleges for the training of the 
students in the teaching of physical education should be 


improved. 


THE TRAINING OF INSTRUCTORS IN 
THE DEFENCE SERVICES 


108. Since ex-Service instructors, particularly ex-Army 
instructors, are often placed in charge of physical educa- 
tion in boys’ schools, the Committee has inquired into 
the methods by which these instructors are trained. The 
system of gymnastics is now essentially the same in the 
three Services, and contains both Swedish and Danish 
elements. It differs somewhat from that general used 
in the training of civilian teachers. Particularly full in- 
formation has been received regarding the courses of 
training provided for instructors in the Army. A summary 
of this information is given below. 


Non-Commissioned Officer Instructors 


109. The recruit during his period of six months at 
the depot is taken through the Recruits’ Tables progres: 
sively until he is passed out as being fit to take his 
place in the ranks of the home battalion of his unit, It 
is generally found that those who prove themselves best 
in the gymnasium are the type from whom the young 
leaders (lance-corporals) are produced. Those lance- 
corporals who show the greatest aptitude for this form 
of work are sent by units to attend Assistant Instructors 
Courses at the Army School of Physical Training. Before 
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ttending these courses they undergo a preliminary course | including organizers of physical education and members 
“f six weeks at their Command Gymnasium, at which they | of the teaching staffs of physical training colleges and 


h a certain standard. The Assistant Instruc- 
eal Fousse is of three months’ duration, and includes: 
hysical training—recruits’, trained soldiers’, and boys’ 
tables; elementary gymnastics; fencing ; wrestling ; 
boxing ; swimming and the technique of athletics. 
Lectures on anatomy and physiology and instruction in 
remedial exercises are also given. Importance is attached 
to leadership and not merely to personal performance. 

110. On the completion of the Assistant Instructors’ 


Course most N.C.O.s are given an opportunity of apply- 


ing what they have learnt by taking trained soldiers in 
their units, or are posted to their depots to take recruits 
in the gymnasium, under the supervision of qualified 
oficers and Army Physical Training Staff Instructors. 
Approximately 4 per cent. of these N.C.O.s are chosen 
for a three months’ advanced course, which they attend 
after their period of giving practical instruction (which 
generally occupies twelve to eighteen months) is com- 
leted. The N.C.O. then returns to his unit, and, if 


Evourably reported on, may shortly be posted to 


a Command or Garrison Gymnasium, where, under the 
supervision of an Army Physical Training Staff Instructor, 
he has a further opportunity of applying practically his 

wers of leadership in teaching the subjects he has learnt 
at the school. 

111. As vacancies occur in the Army Physical Training 
Staff, probationers’ courses are assembled at the Army 
School of Physical Training, and the N.C.O.s selected to 
attend these are now subjected to a further three months’ 
severe training. This leaves the N.C.O. fully equipped 
to go out as a junior instructor of the Army Physical 
Training Staff, and for the first three months he is 
usually given a post under a senior member of the staff 
ina Command Gymnasium. This is normally followed by 
his being posted in charge of a smaller gymnasium, where 
he supervises the work of N.C.O.s who have attended 
courses at the Army School of Physical Training. 


Officer Instructors and Supervisors 


112. All officers attend a Young Officers’ Course of six 
weeks. The majority attend during the first two years 
of their service. Those who show a particular aptitude 
for this work are placed on a special list with a view to 
their possible future employment in posts connected with 
the organization and supervision of physical training. 
They return to their units and put the knowledge acquired 
at the Army School of Physical Training into practical 
use. Those recommended return in due course and attend 
an advanced course with the N.C.O.s attending that 
course, and usually reach a good standard in practical 
work, and refresh and bring up to date their knowledge 
in theory and organization. All these officers pass an 
examination in simple anatomy and physiology as applied 
to physical training. 


SHORT COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Vacation Courses 


_ 113. A number of physical training colleges and organ- 
izations arrange annual vacation courses.* Most of them 
offer a variety of courses, lasting from one to four weeks, 
and intended primarily to be refresher courses for teachers 
of physical education in elementary, central, junior tech- 
nical, and secondary schools. The schools are adequately 
equipped with gymnasia, playing grounds, and other 
facilities, and are staffed by fully qualified instructors, 


*These include the following: The Summer Vacation Course of 
the British Association for Physical Training, held at Deal; the 
Carnegie College Summer Vacation Course, Leeds; the Summer 
School of the Educational Handwork Association, held at Scar- 
borough ; the English Scandinavian Summer School of Physical 
Education, held at Sturry, Kent ; the Glamorgan County Council 
Summer School, held at Barry ; the Loughborough College Summer 
School ; the West of England Summer School, held at Bickington, 

von ; the Ling Association’s annual vacation course, in London 
(open to members, all of whom are two or three years’ trained 
8yMnastic teachers) ; the course of the Scottish League for Women, 
eld in Scotland. 


training colleges for teachers. The syllabus of training 
usually includes educational gymnastics, games, swim- 
ming, and the technique and practice of teaching. 

114. The Committee thinks that these short vacation 
courses, while they are not to be recommended as qualify- 
ing courses, are useful, and indeed necessary, as refresher 
courses for persons who have already received a training 
in the teaching of physical education. Since the advance 
in the physical education of children in senior elementary 
schools now calls for the use of gymnastic apparatus, the 
teachers, aided by local education authorities or the 
Board of Education, should be adequately instructed in 
apparatus work at vacation courses. These and other 
vacation courses for physical education should be placed 
under the same conditions in respect of grants-in-aid as 
those already existing for academic subjects. 


Other Courses 


115. Short courses for teachers in various types of 
school are arranged by some of those education autho- 
rities which employ expert organizers of physical educa- 
tion. A notable example is the work of the London 
County Council College of Physical Education. This 
College is staffed by one man and one woman organizer, 
with three men and three women assistants, and it is 
suitably equipped with gymnasia,- changing rooms, and 
shower-baths. It provides a half-time day course, occu- 
pying six weeks, for teachers in elementary schools ; a 
half-time day course, occupying one month, for teachers 
in central schools (who, as a rule, have previously 
attended the elementary school course) ; supplementary 
evening courses, extending over one school term, for 
elementary and central school teachers ; and an evening 
course, occupying one evening per week for a year, for 
specialist teachers of physical education in secondary 
schools, including technical, trade, and art schools. 

116. The Committee considers that such courses, pro- 
vided by education authorities for their own teachers, are 
of great value as a means of supplementing the instruction 
received by the teachers in the training colleges and 
university training departments. 


RECOMMENDATION 


(xlviii) Vacation courses for physical education should 
be placed under the same conditions in respect of grants- 
in-aid as those for academic subjects. 


THE TRAINING OF LEADERS OF 
RECREATIVE PHYSICAL TRAINING 


E ti C 

117. The following is a summary of the information 
furnished to the Committee regarding the existing facilities 
for the instruction of leaders of recreative physical 
training. 

118. Courses of the Ling Association.—The Ling Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, in conjunction 
with the National Council of Girls’ Clubs, organizes 
courses for leaders in girls’ clubs, women’s institutes, and 
townswomen’s guilds. The course consists of thirty 
lessons of one and a half hours’ duration, extending over 
a period of ten months. The syllabus includes gym- 
nastics on “‘ keep-fit’’ lines, indoor games, simple 
dancing and skipping, elementary hygiene and theory of 
movement, and teaching practice. No certificate is given. 

119. ‘‘ Keep-Fit’’ Courses.—In connexion with a 
number of local ‘“‘ keep-fit’’ movements, courses for 
leaders have been established. The Sunderland movement 
is perhaps the most notable example. Here courses cover- 


ing a period of twenty weeks have been arranged, the 
lessons being given in the evening or (for the convenience 
of students from neighbouring rural districts) on Saturday 
mornings. Usually the students are either qualified gym- 
nasts or elementary school teachers. 
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120. Courses of the Y.M.C.A.—The Y.M.C.A. instituted 
in 1925 a scheme of training for voluntary leaders with the 
objects of (1) maintaining a supply of adequately trained 
voluntary leaders of physical activities for the Y.M.C.A. 
centres, local institutes under the auspices of the associa- 
tion leadership, and other kindred bodies which might 
wish to avail themselves of the association’s facilities ; and 
(2) providing a source for the supply of the association’s 
salaried leaders in physical education. Under this scheme 
approximately eighty leaders are being trained at present 
in various Y.M.C.A. centres, principally in London. 
Candidates for training must be over 18 years of age and 
well qualified in respect of general education, physical 
ability, and aptitude for leadership. They must under- 
take to attend for a period of two hours on at least one 
evening per week, and be prepared to render voluntary 
service in a recognized club or centre on a second evening. 
No charge is made for the training, which is given by 
fully qualified gymnasts, sometimes assisted by medical 
and other experts. The course of weekly evening classes, 
which is seldom completed in less than five years, is 
arranged in three stages of progressively increasing diffi- 
culty. The syllabus includes the history and principles 
of physical education, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
psychology, pedagogy, Swedish and other exercises 
(including apparatus work), games, athletics, swimming, 
boxing, etc. Instruction in remedial work is not given. 
Examinations are held, and a certificate is awarded to 
successful students. 

121. Courses of the Lucas-Tooth Institute.-—The Lucas- 
Tooth Institute in Bermondsey provides for young men 
a course which covers a period of three years, and consists 
of ninety lessons of one and three-quarter hours’ duration. 
The object in the first year is to develop personal ability 
and create enthusiasm. The second year provides the real 
test of fitness for leadership, and at this stage about half 
of the candidates are eliminated. The remainder proceed 
to the more advanced third-year course, after completing 
which they beceme instructors in their own or other volun- 
tary organizations. The syllabus of the course includes 
physical exercises, indoor games, boxing, fencing, ju-jitsu, 
etc. Elementary instruction in anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene is given by a medical’ man. The Lucas-Tooth 
Institute recently co-operated with the Ministry of Labour 
in an experimental scheme to increase the supply of 
leaders of recreative physical training among the unem- 
ployed. A special course was arranged for unemployed 
men selected from different parts of the country, the 
Ministry paying a fee for instruction and maintenance 
allowances. In spite, however, of this attempt by the 
Ministry to guarantee a supply of leaders, these leaders 
find difficulty in securing employment after their training, 
because the voluntary organizations have no funds from 
which to pay their salaries, and local authorities are 
either unwilling to absorb them, or, if willing, can do so 
only within the limits of the Museums and Gymnasiums 
Act of 1891 and the Education Act, 1921. 

122. Other Courses.—There are numerous other courses 
concerning which the Committee has obtained less detailed 
information. Courses of varied lengths for teachers in 
evening institutes are organized by local education autho- 
rities. Courses for leaders of physical recreation in occu- 
pational centres for the unemployed have been arranged 
by Carnegie College, Leeds, in association with the 
National Council of Social Service. Voluntary organiza- 
tions which have given some attention to the training of 
leaders include the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, 
the National Council of Girls’ Clubs, and individual units 
of the Y.W.C.A., the Boy Scouts Association, and the 
Jewish Lads’ Brigade. In addition, leaders in clubs of 
various kinds are admitted to some of the vacation courses 
described in the preceding section of this report. 


The Extension of the Training Facilities 


123. Despite the many praiseworthy attempts to pro- 
vide trained leaders of recreative physical training, and 
despite the fact that some trained leaders have been 
unable to find employment, there is abundant evidence 


that the need for such leaders is greatly in excésg of the 
supply ; and the Committee considers it essentia] that th 
existing training facilities should be extended. ’ 

124. A scheme which was submitted to the Committee 
for consideration in May, 1935, included suggestions fop 
the establishment of a central office for the administration 
of public classes in different districts of London and 
Greater London, the organization of Keep-Fit movements 
in provincial towns and surrounding rural districts, and 
the formation of a national association of recreational 
physical training. In June, 1935, the Committee heard 
with satisfaction that the proposed national scheme had 
come into being under the name of the Central Counci 
of Recreative Physical Training. - The Council hopes, if 
funds are forthcoming, to provide a permanent trainin 
centre for leaders of recreational gymnastic classes, games 
etc., and holiday courses for the training of provincial 
leaders. Another of its objects is to encourage attendance 
at all approved training centres. ‘ 

125. Local education authorities should be encouraged 
to use their powers, under the Education Act, 1921, to 
arrange classes for leaders, and to offer or guarantee 
definite posts for such leaders after qualification, Jp 
particular, more numerous courses should be established 
for play leaders in public playgrounds for young children, 
Courses organized throughout the country should be ¢o- 
ordinated by some central body, such as the Central 
Council of Recreative Physical Training. The courses 
should not be confined to a particular system, but, on the 
other hand, the syllabus should not be too elastic. It is 
important that a certain minimum standard of training 
should be generally recognized, since the untrained leader, 
as has been pointed out above, is a potential danger to 
the health of the class. The Committee has carefully 
considered the problem ‘of selecting and training prospec- 
tive leaders, and offers the following suggestions. 

126. Selection of Prospective Leaders.—Leaders of 
recreative physical training may be drawn from various 
sources : 

(a) The trained gymnastic teacher who has gained a 
diploma after taking a three years’ course in physical 
education at a recognized physical training college ; 

(b) The teacher who has gained a diploma after taking 
a special full-time course of not less than one year 
in a recognized physical training college, following a 
course for a university degree or a teacher's certificate, 


The advantage of such teachers is that they have a more 
or less comprehensive knowledge of physical education in 
all its branches, and are therefore able to select an ample 
variety of simple exercises and activities to suit different 
ages and conditions ; and they are also practised in hand- 
ling classes. On the other hand, the professional teachers 
are accustomed to pupils whose attendance is compulsory, 
and they do not always find it easy to master the wholly 
different technique needed to make a_ voluntary and 
recreative ‘‘ keep-fit ’’ class successful. Therefore, besides 
technical qualifications, they must have the right per- 
sonality and they must be adaptable ; and, in any case, 
some special training in recreative methods and approach 
is desirable even for the trained gymnastic instructors. 


(c) Men who have undergone a special vocational course 
in gymnastic training at the Headquarters Schools 
of the Navy, Army, or Air Force to equip them as 
leaders. These should be specially suited for work 
among young men ; , 

(d) Trained teachers who have gained a certificate after 
taking a two years’ course in a normal traimuing 
college. 


” 
In the absence of qualified leaders recreative “ keep-fit 
classes may be entrusted to:. 


(e) Men and women with no gymnastic or professional 
qualification but who have the right personality an 
the sympathetic understanding which enables them 
to establish happy relations with a class of voluntary 
students, and who are prepared to take a spe 
course of training. 
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No leader, however highly qualified, will be of any use 

less he is able to make a class attractive, interesting, 
ee" pular with the members, whether old or young. A 
pen ae gift for this work may be of far greater value than 
sarhical qualifications. Nevertheless, there must be a 
minimum training even for the most gifted, and this train- 
ing should include the various branches of recreative 


j exercise. 

a ane Courses.—It is suggested that, in order to 
meet the immediate need, a training course covering a 

riod of at least one hundred hours might be considered 
adequate for an otherwise unqualified leader. This may 
be obtained at a whole-time course of, say, one month in 
duration, or by means of classes held weekly or at shorter 
intervals. For trained teachers a shorter course of, say, 
twenty-five hours is recommended. In either case the 
course should be in the hands of a qualified gymnastic 
teacher, man or woman, with wide experience of recreative 
physical training. The courses should include recreative 
gymnastics—that is, rhythmical free standing exercises, 
games, agility exercises—dancing, skipping, boxing, and, 
where possible, swimming. Simple portable apparatus 
may be used under suitable conditions. There should be 
some elementary instruction in the reasons underlying the 
choice of the exercises and in practical hygiene and first 
aid. There should also be practice in teaching, and advice 
on publicity and propaganda. It is desirable that all 
leaders of recreative physical training should attend re- 
fresher courses from time to time. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(xlix) Local education authorities should be encouraged 
to use their powers under the Education Act, 1921, to 
arrange classes for leaders. 


(1) Training courses throughout the country should be 
co-ordinated by some authoritative central body, such as the 
Central Council of Recreative Physical Training. 


(li) The facilities for the training of leaders of recrea- 
tive physical training for persons of post-school age should 
be greatly extended. 


(lii) More numerous courses should be established for 
play leaders in public playgrounds and playing fields for 
young children. 


(lili) Prospective leaders of recreative physical training, 
however high their gymnastic qualifications, should receive 
some special training in  recreative methods. Trained 
teachers of physical education should undergo a course of, 
say, twenty-five hours. A training course covering a period 
of at least a hundred hours might be considered adequate 
for an otherwise unqualified leader. Courses for leaders 
should include instruction in the various types of recreative 
physical exercise, elementary theory of gymnastics, practical 
hygiene, first aid, teaching method, publicity, and propaganda. 


(liv) All leaders of recreative physical training should 
attend refresher courses from time to time. 


CHAPTER V.—MEDICAL SUPERVISION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


128. The medical profession hitherto has been concerned 
chiefly with the physical treatment of the abnormal 
Tather than the normal, and with the individual rather 
than the community. In other words, it has devoted its 
attention to the cure and prevention of disease rather 
than the perfecting of the race. Nevertheless, doctors 
engaged in attending communities such as schools, the 
Defence Services, industrial organizations, and _ similar 
associations have long been pressing the need for extend- 
ing education in physical training to the whole population. 
The doctor, too long absorbed in the treatment of indi- 
viduals, is more and more coming to realize that he has 
an important part to play in furthering the communal 
well-being, and that he owes a duty to those in health 
as well as to the sick. 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION IN SCHOOLS 


129. In schools controlled by the Board of Education 
the pupils are examined medically at regular but some- 
what infrequent intervals. In other schuols the arrange- 
ments for medical inspection vary considerably. The 
replies from boys’ public and secondary schools to the 
Committee’s questionary show that in a substantial pro- 
portion of these schools there is no periodical medical ex- 
amination of the pupils. In 90 per cent. of the public and 
secondary schools for girls periodical medical examinations 
are held, and in 53 per cent. the school employs its own 
doctor ; but the proportion (8 per cent.) in which the 
gymnastic mistress is present at the examination is sur- 
prisingly small. Probably this is largely due to the fact that 
it is not possible to set her free in school hours without 
depriving the rest of the school of their gymnastic lessons. 

130. The Committee considers it important, not only 
that there should be regular medical examinations of 
pupils in all types of school, but also that, in all matters 
concerning the health and physical development of the 
individual pupil, there should be close co-operation between 
all concerned ; namely, the head master (or mistress), the 
school doctor, the parents, the gymnastic teacher, and the 
general teaching staff. To secure this co-operation it must 
be the head master who takes the lead. There is evidence 
that in both the boys’ and girls’ public and secondary 
schools such co-operation is increasing ; and in many of 
these schools, especially the day schools which draw their 
pupils from poor homes, much welfare work is done by 
the gymnastic teacher, in co-operation with the school 
doctor, which is not represented in the time-table. The 
assistance of the doctor is especially desirable in the 
prevention of the strain which girls are liable to suffer 
in mixed schools, particularly those which do not employ 
a whole-time trained gymnastic mistress. Here it is 
through the senior mistress, acting of course under the 
authority of the head master, that co-operation can be 
effectively secured, and evidence shows that the position 
of the senior mistress and her opportunities for securing 
this co-operation vary greatly between school and school. 
The fact that the girls are going through a period of 
physical stress just at the time when the boys with 
whom they are working are full of vitality, makes the 
need for constant vigilance against overstrain even more 
imperative in a mixed school than it is in a girls’ school 
staffed by women, who are better able to understand the 
particular difficulties of the adolescent girl. It appears 
that in consequence of the reorganization of the public 
elementary schools children under 11 years of age in the 
junior schools are now participating in competitive games 
and sports organized by school leagues ; and the fear 
has been expréssed that undernourished children may take 
part in games or exercises beyond their capacity. Exces- 
sive indulgence in competitive games and sports for all 
children and adolescents is to be deprecated, and it is 
especially undesirable for children who are suffering from 
undernutrition. Adequate medical supervision should be 
available to ensure that unfit children do not participate 
in unsuitable or excessive exercises or games, and that 
undernourished children receive sufficient supplementary 
feeding to enable them to participate with benefit in the 
regular physical exercises undertaken by the other 
children. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(lv) There should be close co-operation between the 
head master (or mistress), the school doctor, the parents, 
the gymnastic teacher, and the general teaching staff in all 
matters pertaining to the physical welfare of the individual 
pupil. 

(Ivi) Such co-operation is especially desirable in the 
prevention of the strain which girls are liable to suffer in 
mixed schools. 


(lvii) Adequate medical supervision should be available 
to ensure that unfit children do not participate in unsuitable 
or excessive exercises or games, and that undernourished 
children receive sufficient supplementary feeding to enable 
them to participate with benefit in the regular physical 
exercises undertaken by the other children. 
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MEDICAL SUPERVISION IN VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


131. Few of the clubs which replied to the Committee’s 
questionary arrange for the medical supervision of their 
physical activities. The National Council of Girls’ Clubs, 
however, has prepared an interesting medical scheme, 
which has been adopted by a few of its constituent clubs, 
providing for the periodical medical examination of 
members. It anticipates that this scheme will function as 
an auxiliary to existing medical organizations and provide 
a link between the club doctor and the school medical 
officer, insurance practitioner, or hospital. The Lucas- 
Tooth Institute is another organization which has arranged 
for the gymnastic training to be supervised by a doctor, 
who also gives periodical lectures on physiology and 
hygiene. The replies to the Committee’s questionary have 
revealed a need for a more ample provision of suitable 
non-technical lectures on these subjects, preferably by 
medical men. 

132. The Committee suggests that there should be closer 
co-operation between the health services and the educa- 
tional services, whether central or local, in relation to the 
physical education of the population. In particular, it 
is desirable that the medical and physical training staff 
of the local authority should be available for consultation 
in connexion with ‘‘ keep-fit ’’ and other recreative classes 
in the area. 

133. In general, it is not practicable to ask applicants 
for classes to produce medical certificates or to be medi- 
cally examined. But, especially in classes for older men 
and women, there is a risk that even simple and “ fool- 
proof ’’ exercises may cause harm to persons who have 
some physical disability apt to be increased by active or 
strenuous exercise. Therefore leaders should watch, un- 
obtrusively but carefully, for signs of physical weakness, 
breathlessness, etc., and advise any member who appears 
in any way distressed or unduly fatigued to consult his 
or her doctor before resuming attendance. 

134. The Committee suggests that the provision made 
by industry for the physical recreation of its workers 
could be made still more beneficial if it could be linked 
with the medical services of the firms. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(Iviii) There should be closer co-operation between the 
health services and the educational services, whether central 
or local, in relation to the physical education of the popu- 
lation. The medical and physical training staff of the local 
authority should be available for consultation in connexion 
with “keep-fit” and other recreative classes in the area. 


(lix) Leaders should be trained to watch for signs of 
physical disability, and should advise any member of the class 
who appears distressed or unduly fatigued to consult his 
or her doctor before resuming attendance. 


(Ix) Clubs should attempt to provide suitable non- 
technical lectures, preferably by medical men, on physiology 
and hygiene. 


(Ixi) Recreative physical activities provided by industrial 
firms should be linked with the medical supervision of the 
employees. 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION IN PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


Medical Examination on Entrance 


135. Before admission to a course of training every 
student is examined medically by his or her doctor and/or 
by the college medical officer. It is doubtful, however, 
if this examination is always sufficiently searching. In 
some cases the examination is that prescribed for pro- 
spective teachers generally, its fundamental purpose being 
to safeguard the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. In view 
of the very exacting demands of the training course, the 
Committee considers that the medical examination of 


prospective teachers of physical education should be a 
particularly thorough one. 


Physical Education Committee Report 


Periodical Examinations during Training 
136. The arrangements for the periodical medica] exam 
ination of the students in training vary considerably At 
one college such examinations are not held, although 
physical measurements are taken by a medical gymnast 
on five occasions during the three years’ coupge of 
training. At another college there is a full medical exam. 
ination at the beginning of each session, and, in addition 
a medical inspection at the end of the autumn term and 
at the beginning and end of the spring and summer terms 
At a third college there is a resident medical officer who, 
in addition to conducting routine examinations at the 
end of each term, is in daily contact with the students 
and arranges for the modification of the work of any 
student who does not appear to be perfectly fit. The 
Committee considers it important that medical examina. 
tions should be held at regular intervals throughout the 
course of training, in order that the practical work of 
individual students may be suitably regulated. 


Medical Co-operation in the Planning of the 
Syllabus 


137. At present it is unusual for a medical officer of a 
physical training college to take part in the planning of 
the time-table. 
by traditional methods the value of which has not recently 
been scientifically tested. It has been suggested to the 
Committee that some exercises which are frequently used 
may have harmful effects on the body ; for example, 
modern rhythmic exercises designed to produce a con- 
siderable amount of flexibility in a joint. It has been 
suggested also that the amount of practica] work is exces- 
sive, with the result that the students are often tired, and 
find it difficult to concentrate on their theoretical studies, 


Medical Supervision at the Army School 


138. The Committee considers that, if the best resulis 
are to be secured, the medical profession must co-operate 
with the gymnastic profession by conducting research to 
determine as precisely as possible the physiological require- 
ments and efiects of different systems of training and of 
the individual exercises of which they are composed. It 
is at the Army School of Physical Training, Aldershot, 
that chief attention has been paid to this matter, and the 


Committee has heard with great interest an account of — 


the researches conducted by the Army School Hygiene 
Specialist, who is a trained gymnast as well as a fully 
qualified medical man. These researches have made 
possible an arrangement of the tables of exercises in an 
ascending order of energy expenditure, the first table 
being so constituted as to be incapable of causing injury 
to the weakest recruit. Further, within the individual 
table the exercises have been carefully graded ; the irtro- 
ductory exercises, for example, are for the purpose of 
‘warming up,’’ while the concluding exercises are de 
signed to restore the normal rate of the pulse and respita- 
tion. As a means of investigating the effects of the 
training, and the comparative results of different systems 
of training, repeated measurements and tests—including 
those of height, weight, strength, grip, vital capacity, 
reaction time, and exercise tolerance—have been found 
useful. Use has been made also of certain “ physical 
efficiency ’’ tests, including runs of one mile and 100 
yards, long and high jumps, and heaving the shot, for 
the purpose of assessing agility, speed, and endurance, 
and detecting those men whose physical condition % 
subnormal. 


The Need for Further Research 


139. The Committee is particularly impressed by the 
arrangements which the Army authorities have made 0 
secure expert medical assistance in the evaluation and 
supervision of the training ; and, as has already been 
stated, it considers that this example is one which should 
be followed in the training colleges generally. In the past 
the chief obstacle in the way of exact investigation of the 
effects of the training has been the lack of a reliable 
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od of assessing physical efficiency. 
tolerance test has been found 
a ve inconsistent results when applied by one and the 
sats xaminer, while the methods of its application have 
saneres greatly from one examiner to another that the 
dies of different investigators have been far from 
onthe Committee therefore strongly recommends that 
further research should be undertaken with a view to 
establishing some uniform and reliable system of physical 
assessment. In particular, it recommends that a standard 
method of testing exercise tolerance should be devised, 
including a standard period of rest before the test is 


applied. 
The Need for Post-Graduate Courses 


141, The medical supervision of physical education has 
been hampered also by the fact that the special training 
which it demands is not provided by the education and 
experience of the ordinary medical practitioner. The 
Committee recommends that this training should be made 
available through post-graduate courses arranged by 
physical training colleges in co-operation with univer- 
sities. Such courses might appropriately be established, 
for example, at the Carnegie Physical Training College in 
Leeds, in the work of which the medical faculty of the 
local university already co-operates. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(Ixii) Entrants to the physical training colleges should 
be subjected to a thorough medical examination. 


(Ixiii) Medical examinations of students in training at 
the physical training colleges should be held at frequent 
intervals, and the work of individual students regulated in 
accordance with the examination results. 


(Ixiv) The medical profession should co-operate with 
the gymnastic profession by investigating the physiological 
requirements and effects of the various exercises with a 
view to the scientific arrangement of the syllabus of training. 
To facilitate such investigation efforts should be made to 
establish some uniform system of physical assessment of the 
individual student. In particular, a standard method of testing 
exercise tolerance should be devised. 


(Ixv) Post-graduate courses should be established to 
provide medical men and women with the special training 
which the medical supervision of physical education demands. 


THE DETECTION OF VARIATIONS IN 
THE PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY OF 
THE NATION 


142. If an exact method could be devised of classifying 
individuals in categories indicative of varying degrees of 
general physical efficiency, it would then be possible, by 
mean of assessments of comparable groups of persons at 
different periods of time, to detect any variation in the 
physical efficiency of the nation. The Committee does 
not, indeed, suggest that the compulsory physical exam- 
ination of the entire population is either necessary or 
practicable. It thinks that an attempt to enforce such an 
examination would arouse strong opposition, especially if 
It were proposed that the results should be used not only 
for the compilation of statistics, but also for the purpose 
of labelling the individual in respect of physical fitness. 
It has, however, considered the possibility of assessing 
the physical efficiency of particular groups of young people 
at certain stages in their educational or industrial careers 
at which favourable opportunities of examination present 
themselves ; in particular, at the time of leaving the ele- 
mentary school (2ge 14) and at the time of entry into 
national health insurance (age 16). The chief difficulty 
is that of devising a reliable method of assessment. There 
1s no formula which, when applied to exact measurements 
of physical characteristics, yields a satisfactory objective 
criterion of general fitness, nor does the Committee know 
of any simple method of grading which, if generally used, 
could be trusted to furnish strictly comparable results in 


the hands of difierent examiners. In the case of the child 
of 14 the immaturity of the subject is a further difficulty. 
All that can be attempted at this age is an assessment of 
nutrition, and even this lacks reliability. 

143. The Committee concludes, therefore, that the 
compilation of comparative statistics is at present im- 
practicable. It may be hoped that further knowledge 
will be gained as a result of such work as is being con- 
ducted at Cambridge and Edinburgh in the physical 
examination of undergraduates, and of additional 
researches on the technique of physical assessment such 
as are recommended above. 


CHAPTER VI.—CONCLUSION 


144. The present position of physical education in the 
schools of this country leaves much to be desired. The 
scheme of gymnastic training prepared by the Board of 
Education is well adapted to the needs of the schools, but 
in many schools there is a lack of material equipment 
or of suitably qualified teachers, and in general the 
amount of time given to the subject is insufficient. There 
is a special need for provision of gymnasia, changing 
rooms, and shower-baths in senior elementary, central, 
and junior technical schools, and the dearth of men suit- 
ably trained to teach gymnastics in secondary, public, and 
private preparatory schools for boys presents a serious 
problem. In too many of these latter schools physical 
education in gymnasia is subordinated to field games and 
athletics. It is in the universities, however, that least 
interest is taken in physical education, and the general 
neglect of the subject in the university training depart- 
ments for teachers is particularly regrettable. 

145. While most boarding schools are well supplied 
with fields for outdoor games, a more ample provision of 
playing fields for elementary and other day schools is 
urgently required ; and the present facilities for the 
teaching of swimming should be greatly extended. Im- 
provement is called for also in the teaching of elementary 
physiology and hygiene in schools of all types. All local 
education authorities should appoint a sufficient number 
of expert organizers of physical education to co-ordinate 
and supervise the physical activities of schools under 
their control. 

146. The arrangements for the continued physical 
education of persons no longer attending school are very 
unsatisfactory. Local authorities have omitted to take 
full advantage of the powers conferred on them by various 
Acts of Parliament to provide facilities for the physical 
recreation of such persons, and despite the praiseworthy 
efforts of many voluntary organizations and the valuable 
contributions made by industrial firms to the physical 
fitness of their employees it is probably safe to say that 
not less than 40 per cent. of the population between the 
ages of 14 and 40 need, but do not participate adequately, 
if at all, in physical recreation or training. The results 
of this unfortunate state of affairs are only too evident 
in the defective physique and faulty posture of large 
sections of the population. 

147. It is greatly to be desired that measures should be 
taken forthwith to raise the national standard of physical 
efficiency. These measures should include an extended 
provision by local authorities of facilities of all kinds, 
and especially of facilities for outdoor games and 
swimming ; a more generous financial assistance of the 
physical activities of voluntary organizations; and a 
closer co-operation, in the interests of the community as 
a whole, between all agencies, whether official or volun- 
tary, concerned with the physical recreation of the people. 
But if such measures are to be fully effective it is neces- 
sary that the desirability and the feasibility of main- 
taining the body in a high state of physical efficiency 
should be brought home to the individual citizen ; and 
to this end propaganda, which might with advantage 
make use of the cinema, should be carefully organized. 

148. A primary essential to the success of any pro- 
gramme of physical education is a sufficiency of suitably 
qualified teachers. At present the arrangements for 
the training of teachers and leaders are in some respects 
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far from satisfactory. The teachers trained in the normal 
colleges are able, with the guidance of a syllabus and an 
expert organizer, to teach the subject effectively in the 
elementary schools, but in many post-primary schools 
physical education suffers as a result of the inadequate 
training given in the university training departments. 
The courses provided by the physical training colleges 
for specialist teachers in public and secondary schools are 
comprehensive and thorough, but the number of such 
courses available for men students should be greatly 
increased, and consideration should be given to the 
advisability of establishing, for both men and women, an 
alternative type of course, including more academic 
subjects and leading to a university degree. There is an 
urgent need for an increased provision of courses for 
leaders of recreative physical training among persons of 
post-school age. 

149. Some central authoritative organization repre- 
sentative of the various aspects of physical education 
should be charged with the responsibility of ensuring that 
no section of the community, whether children, ado- 
lescents, or adults, irrespective of social standing, is left 
unprovided for in respect of facilities and adequate 
opportunities for participation in such physical recreative 
activities as may be desirable for the maintenance of 
health and physical fitness. Three Government Depart- 
ments are concerned in greater or less degree with physical 
education. The Ministry of Health is interested from 
the point of view of general health and national physique, 
and has certain powers under Public Health and Housing 
Acts. The Ministry of Labour has recently established 
experimental classes in distressed areas, and has encour- 
aged gymnastics and games in connexion with the Juvenile 
Organizations Committees. But neither of these Depart- 
ments has an expert staff or practical knowledge of 
physical education. The Board of Education, on the 
other hand, has been engaged for the past thirty years 
in building up a special service dealing with physical 
education for children and adolescents. It has a staff of 
expertly trained inspectors, men and women, familiar 
with the needs and shortcomings of all parts of the 
country ; it has powers and machinery for encouraging 
the development of a fully satisfactory system of train- 
ing in connexion with education institutions of all types ; 
and it has recently announced a most welcome intention 
of pursuing an even more active policy in regard to the 
subject.* The Committee considers that immediate steps 
should be taken to promote national health and improve 
the nation’s physique through physical recreation, and 
that this can best be achieved on a national scale by 
co-ordinated action planned, administered, and carried 
out by some central authority which draws together 
existing experience and knowledge into a common pool 
in the national interest. It is hoped that the recently 
formed Central Council of Recreative Physical Training 
may be able to shoulder this responsibility and unite in 
a common policy of progress the endeavours of the Board 
of Education and the many voluntary organizations which 
have helped so materially to solve the problem of indi- 
vidual physical fitness in the face of increasing industrial- 
ization in the nation. Viewed from another angle it is 
clear that there should be close liaison in these matters 
with the Ministry of Health in order that due considera- 
tion may be given to the claims of physical education in 
connexion with housing and public health. It is more- 
over suggested that pressure might be brought to bear 
upon local authorities to secure playing fields as part of 
new housing schemes, or gymnasia and playgrounds in 
slum-clearance areas. It is essential that there should be 
close co-operation between the Board of Education and 
voluntary associations so as to ensure that a general 
policy in accordance with the national organization is 
followed, while leaving complete freedom to individual 
bodies to develop this policy locally in their own way, 
and the Committee is of the opinion that the Central 
Council of Recreative Physical Training should materially 
help progress in this direction, and by so doing expedite 
the provision of facilities for recreative physical training 
throughout the nation. 


* Physical Education, Board of Education Circular 1445, 


150. The deliberations of the Committee have strep, 
ened its profound conviction that there should in fy 
be a far closer and more intimate relation between phre 
cal education and the science and art of Medicin 
one time mainly concerned with the diagnosis sae , 
ment of sickness, the medical profession has Leenks : 
recognize the importance of the prevention of dinseatt 
an essential part of a national health service. Now my: 
realized that the profession has more than a ne rs: 
duty ; it has also a part to play in the attain 
that state of positive good health and physical effig : 
which is something infinitely better than mere absence 
disease. Physical education, on the other hand, has . 
gressed from being a narrow specialty of the gyMnasiyn 


and games field in the hands of instructors and Coaches | 


with a limited training and apprehension, towards 
national service, which aims at securing greater heal. 
fitness, and happiness for the people as a whole, irresper, 
tive of age or sex. It should take its place among the 
great social services as a branch of public health, such as 
housing, sanitation, nutrition, etc., through which it is 
hoped to achieve a high standard of physical exog. 
lence combined with mental and moral discipline, The 
Committee believes that progress towards this ideal yj 
be hastened by encouraging that partnership between 
medical science and physical education which sens 
essential for rapid and sound development. Medical 
science can offer the much-needed research into the 
physiological basis of exercise, can exert the Steadying 
influence of scientific control, can ensure that experimental 
methods are not empirical but are applied under informed 
direction. It can help to give physical education that 
status and position as part of the educational system 
from the university outwards which it has never yet 
enjoyed. On the other side, physical education can jp- 
spire medical science with a new vision of health, a new 
understanding of what bodily fitness and a wise use of 
leisure mean to the ordinary man and woman, and ths 
doctors’ responsibility in aiding them to achieve this, 
Sir Robert» Morant was the first of our administrators to 
appreciate the close relationship of medical science and 
physical education when he placed the newly appointed 
inspectors of physical training at the Board of Educa. 
tion under the supervision of the Medical Department. 
The Committee is confident that the popular interest 
in physical education which is now being aroused will not 
be allowed to wane, and that medical influence will b 
used to support an enthusiastic determination to provide 
opportunities for exercise and physical education and 
recreation for all people in this country, and to make sure 
that a knowledge of these opportunities is widespread. 
151. The detailed conclusions of the Committee ar 
embodicd in the Recommendations which follow. 


CHAPTER VII 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 
GENERAL (paras. 16-26) 


(i) Physical education in schools should include 
systematic gymnastic exercises, games, and other active 
ties, each activity playing its full part in a 
scheme of training. Gymnastic training should not be 
regarded as subsidiary to field games and athletic sports. 

(ii) In order that swimming may be taught as a regulat 
part of the physical education in schools of all types, al 
increased provision of swimming baths should be made, 
and local education authorities should be encouraged t0 
make full use of the available accommodation. 

(iii) Instruction in elementary physiology and personal 
hygiene, as a branch of general science, should be re 
garded as an essential part of physical education 1 
schools. These subjects should be taught in a pracut 
way, and should be related both to the gymnastic trail 
ing and to the periodical medical examinations. 
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xercise should be undertaken in appro- 
\ tume. Local education authorities should pro- 
ae one of suitable clothing and gymnastic shoes for 
ob of children who cannot provide their own. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
 §CHOOLS (paras. 27-31) 


period should be ee to some branch 
; hysical activity in all junior and infant 

senior and central schools should 
e eh three normal periods of gymnastic training each 
week, in addition to a weekly period in the school time- 
table for games and/or swimming. : i 

(vi) Suitably equipped gymnasia, together with adequate 
changing rooms and shower-baths, should be included 
in all new senior and central schools, and when the 
reconditioning of old buildings is undertaken similar 
accommodation and equipment should be provided. In 
the larger junior and infant schools a physical training 
room should be provided in addition to the assembly hail. 

(vii) More numerous and extensive playing fields should 
be provided for elementary schools, especially in the areas 
of slum-clearance schemes and new housing estates. 

(viii) The unsatisfactory playgrounds possessed by many 
eementary schools, particularly in rural areas, should be 
economically reconditioned, 


(iv) Physical ¢€ 


(v) A daily 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN JUNIOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS (para. 33) 


(ix) Pupils attending junior technical schools should 
have three normal periods of gymnastic training each 
week in addition to a weekly period in the school time- 
table for games and/or swimming. 

(x) Suitably equipped gymnasia, together with adequate 
changing rooms and shower-baths, should be provided in 
junior technical schools. 

(xi) Staffs in junior technical schools should include 
properly qualified teachers of physical education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS (paras. 34-45) 


(xii) All boys and girls in public and secondary schools 
should have not less than three normal periods of 
gymnastic training, with or without apparatus, each week, 
in addition to the time devoted to field games and swim- 
ming. The preparation for examinations should not be 
allowed to curtail the physical activities of boys and 
girls in the senior forms of public and secondary schools. 

(xiii) In order that an adequate amount of time may 
be devoted to physical education, the larger public and 
secondary schools for boys ‘and girls shou!d appoint 
additional teachers of the subject. 

(xiv) Additional accommodation for gymnastic training, 
including changing rooms and shower-baths, should be 
provided in public and secondary schools for boys and 
girls, especially where the existing accommodation is 
inadequate even for the periods of instruction given at 
present. 


 gylagaaa for the secondary day schools for boys and 
girls. 

(xvi) The teacher of physical education in public and 
secondary schools for boys should preferably be either a 
fully qualified physical training teacher or a_ specially 
trained ex-Service commissioned officer. 

(xvii) In those mixed schools which are not large 
enough to employ a whole-time trained woman gymnast, 
the girls should be taught by a part-time trained woman 
teacher rather than by a whole-time teacher who has not 
had a full gymnastic training. 

(xviii) The number of athletic events in connexion with 
school sports for which a pupil may enter on one day 
should be limited. Public and secondary schools for boys 
should consider the advisability of substituting a stan- 
dards scheme for the one-day sports system. 
(xix) Punishment drill should be abolished. 


(xv) More numerous and extensive p!aying fields should. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN UNIVERSITIES (para. 46) 


(xx) All universities should make provision for the 
physical education of undergraduates. 


ORGANIZERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(paras. 47-50) 
(xxi) Organizers of physical education 


appointed by all local education authorities. 
ing minimum scale is suggested. 


should be 
The follow- 


Minimum Scale 


Average Attendance Number of Organizers 


Town Country 
Up to 10,000 4 man 1 man 
4 woman 1 woman 
10,000-30,000 ... Iman 1 man and 1 woman 


plus 2 assistants 
man and ] woman 
plus 4 assistants 


woman 
man and 1 woman 1 


1 
30,000-60,000 
plus 2 assistants 


60,000-100,000 .... 1 man and 1 woman 1 man and 1 woman 
plus 4 assistants plus 6 assistants 
London... .. 1 man and 1 woman 


plus 12 assistants 


(xxii) Teaching experience of not less than three years’ 
duration should generally be required as a qualification 
for organizing work, in addition to sound technical 
qualifications. 

(xxiii) While the organization of physical education in 
infant schools is essentially a woman’s work, among older 
children the organization of physical activities for the 
boys should be undertaken by a man and for the girls by 
a woman. - 

(xxiv) The organizer should be encouraged by his 
authority to continue. the training given in the elementary 
and secondary schools by means of classes arranged at 
evening institutes for persons of post-school age. Owing 
to the extent of the problem of catering for such persons 
in London and elsewhere, additional organizers should be 
appointed as the work develops. 

(xxv) Organizers should work in co-operation with the 
other administrative officers of the education authority, 
and should be provided with adequate office accommoda- 
tion and clerical assistance at the. authority’s head- 
quarters. 

(xxvi) Organizers of local education authorities should 
work in close association with the organizers of voluntary 
bodies, and thus link the physical activities of children, 
adolescents, and adults. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING PROVISION 
FOR THOSE NO LONGER ATTENDING 


SCHOOL (paras 51-87) 


(xxvii) Schemes for the promotion of physical educa- 
tion in the community as a whole should be far-sighted 
and capable of expansion, and should be provided with 
a permanent administration and be guaranteed adequate 
financial support. 

(xxviii) Local authorities should make greater use of 
the powers conferred on them by various statutes to 
provide facilities for physical recreation. In the adminis- 
tration of the Education Act of 1921 recreative physical 
training should be regarded as a part of education. 
Students wishing to attend evening classes in physical 
education should be allowed to do so without being 
required to take academic subjects in addition, and 
students taking a ‘‘ grouped ’’ course at evening institutes 
under local education authorities should be allowed to 
take physical education as part of the course. 

(xxix) Voluntary organizations should co-operate with 
each other and with local authorities, when practicable 
through the local Juvenile Organizations Committees or 
branches of the Central Council of Recreative Physical 
Training. In any such scheme of co-operation the indi- 
viduality and autonomy of each co-operating organization 
should be preserved ; and any doubts on this matter 
should be dispelled before a scheme is launched. 

(xxx) Steps should be taken to meet the deficiencies 
of voluntary organizations in respect of accommodation 
and equipment. 
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(xxxi) Every effort should be made to increase the 
playing field accommodation both for children and for 
adults. School playgrounds should remain open at times 
when the schools are closed—even on autumn and winter 
evenings, when flood-lighting might be used. 

(xxxii) Industrial firms owning large playing fields and 
other facilities should be invited to co-operate with other 
bodies by allowing these facilities to be made use of when 
not required by their own workers. 

(xxxili) The provision by business organizations of 
recreative facilities for their employees should be 
encouraged. 

(xxxiv) Local authorities should be encouraged to pro- 
vide more facilities for swimming, and local education 
authorities should arrange for the loan of school swim- 
ming baths to voluntary organizations when they are not 
required for school purposes. 

(xxxv) All large voluntary organizations should appoint 
organizers of physical education. 

(xxxvi) Suitably trained play leaders should be in 
charge of public playing fields and playgrounds for 
children. 

(xxxvii) Informal classes of the ‘‘ keep-fit ’’ type should 
be encouraged. 

(xxxviii) Recreative’ physical training classes should be 
made as attractive as possible, and irksome discipline 
should be avoided. 

(xxxix) Where physical activities must be provided in 
limited playing fields for large numbers of individuals, 
extended use should be made of the minor team games ; 
and these games, together with other recreative exercises, 
should be promoted as a means of physical education 
for those who are disinclined to play field games. 

(xl) Propaganda should be carefully organized for the 
purpose of stimulating public interest in recreative physical 
training. The value of the cinema as a means of propa- 
ganda should be better recognized. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND 


LEADERS 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES (paras. 88-100) 
(xli) Students who have successfully completed a 


three years’ specialist course at a physical training college 
should be granted the status and remuneration of graduate 
teachers. 

(xii) Consideration should be given to the advisability 
of establishing for women students an alternative type 
of course, including more academic subjects and leading 
to a university degree. 

(xliii) The facilities for the training of teachers of physi- 
cal education in public and secondary schools for boys 
should be greatly extended, and consideration should be 
given to the desirability of instituting alternative types 
of course for men students. 

(xliv) The one-year specialist courses provided by 
physical training colleges for graduates and_ trained 
teachers should be considerably increased in number. 


THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING DEPARTMENTS 
FOR TEACHERS (paras. 101-103) 


(xlv) University authorities should direct their attention 
to this aspect of education, with a view to establishing 
an internal diploma and providing adequate opportunities 
for study. 

(xlvi) In the university training departments for 
teachers a personal training in gymnastics should be ob- 
tainable during the three undergraduate years as a pre- 
paration for the professional training in the subject which 
all students should receive in the fourth year. 


THE NORMAL TRAINING COLLEGES FOR TEACHERS 
(paras. 104-107) 

(xlvii) The inadequate accommodation and equipment 
existing in certain normal colleges for the training of the 
students in the teaching of physical education should be 
improved. 


SHORT COURSES FOR TEACHERS (paras, 113-116) 


(xlviii) Vacation courses for physical educati 
be placed under the same conditions in respeck ak shoul 
in-aid as those for academic subjects. Grants 


THE TRAINING OF LEADERS OF RECREATIyp 
PHYSICAL TRAINING (paras. 117-197) 


(xlix) Local education authorities should be encoy 
to use their powers under the Education Act, 199] to 
arrange Classes for leaders. 

(1). Training courses throughout the country should be 
co-ordinated by some authoritative central body, such 
the Central Council of Recreative Physical Training.» 

(li) The facilities for the training of leaders of recreativg 
physical training for persons of post-school age should be 
greatly extended. 

(lii) More numerous courses should be established for 
play leaders in public playgrounds and playing fields for 
young children. 

(lili) Prospective leaders of recreative physical training 
however high their gymnastic qualifications, should jp. 
ceive some special training in recreative methods, Trained 
teachers of physical education should undergo a coury 
of, say, twenty-five hours. A training course covering 
period of at least one hundred hours might be considered 
adequate for an otherwise unqualified leader. Courses for 
leaders should include instruction in the various types of 
recreative physical exercise, elementary theory of gym. 
nastics, practical hygiene, first aid, teaching method, 
publicity, and propaganda. 

(liv) All leaders of physical training should attend re. 
fresher courses from time to time. 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
MEDICAL SUPERVISION IN SCHOOLS (paras.. 129-13 


(lv) There should be close co-operation between the 
head master (or mistress), the school doctor, the parents, 
the gymnastic teacher, and the general teaching staff in 
all matters pertaining to the physical welfare of the 
individual pupil. 

(Ivi) Such co-operation is especially desirable in the 
prevention of the strain which girls are lixble to suffer in 
mixed schools. 

(Ivii) Adequate medical supervision should be available 
to ensure that unfit children do not participate in u- 
suitable or excessive exercises or games and that under 
nourished children receive sufficient supplementary feed- 
ing to enable them to participate with benefit in the regu- 
lar physical exercises undertaken by the other children. 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION IN VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS (paras. 131-134) 


(Iviii) There should be closer co-operation between the 
health services and the educational services, whether 
central or local, in relation to the physical education of 
the population. The medical and physical training stafl 
of the local authority should be available for consultation 
in connexion with ‘‘ keep-fit ’’ and other recreative class 
in the area. 

(lix) Leaders should be trained to watch for signs of 
physical disability, and should advise any member of the 
class who appears distressed or unduly fatigued to consult 
his or her doctor before resuming attendance. 

(Ix) Clubs should attempt to provide suitable not 
technical lectures, preferably by medical men, on physi 
logy and hygiene. : 

(Ixi) Recreative physical activities provided by indus 


trial firms should be linked with the medical supervisio 


of the employees. 
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MEDICAL SUPERVISION IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGES (paras. 135-141) 


(Ixii) Entrants to the physical training colleges should 
be subjected to a thorough medical examination. _ 

Ixiii) Medical examinations of students in training at 
the physical training colleges should be held at frequent 
intervals, and the work of individual students regulated in 
accordance with the examination results. 

Ixiv) The medical profession should co-operate with the 
gymnastic profession by investigating the physiological 
requirements and effects of the various exercises with a 
view to the scientific arrangement of the syllabus of train- 
ing. To facilitate such investigation, efforis should be 
made to establish some uniform system of physical assess- 
ment of the individual student. In particular, a standard 
method of testing exercise tolerance should be devised. 

(Ixv) Post-graduate courses should be established to 

rovide medical men and women with the special training 
which the medical supervision of physical education 


demands. 


APPENDIX I 


PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS WHO 
PROVIDED EVIDENCE OR IN OTHER 
WAYS FURNISHED VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 


The British Embassy, Berlin. 

The Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The French Minister in London. 

The French Ministry of Education. 

The Japanese Minister in London. 

The Swedish Minister in London. 

The Embassy in London of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Professor W. Nordenson, Royal Central Institute, Stockholm. 

Captain E, Norberg. 

The Y.M.C.A. Organizations in the United States of America, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 

F. R. Bassett, Representative of the National Union of 
Teachers. 

Guy Butler. 

Miss Grant Clark, Organizer of Physical Education to the 
London County Council. 

H. A. Cole, O.B.E., Honorary Secretary of the National 
Association of Organizers of Physical Education. 

Miss P. Colson, Organizing Secretary, Central Council of 
Recreative Physical Training. 

Miss H. Drummond, M.A., Principal, Dunfermline College of 
Hygiene and Physical Education. 

Colonel G. N. Dyer, D.S.O., Inspector of Physical Training, 
War Office. 

Miss G. E. Ford, M.A., Secretary of the Standing Committee 
of Senior Mistresses of the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary Schools. : 

Miss M. Fountain, Head Mistress, Chelsea College of Physical 
Education. 

Major R, W. Galloway, D.S.O., M.B., R.A.M.C., Hygiene 

_ Specialist, Army School of Physical Training. ; 

Sir Henry Gauvain, M.D., F.R.C.S., Medical Superintendent, 

_Treloar Cripples’ Home, Alton, Hants. 

Major A. H. Gem, Organizer of Physical Education to the 
London County Council. 

Captain F. H. Grenfell, D.S.O., R.N., formerly H.M. Staff 

_ Inspector of Physical Training, Board of Education. 

Miss Dorothy Hanson, M.B., Ch.B., Medical Officer, Bergman 
Osterberg College, Dartford. 

G. W. Hedley, M.A., Director of Physical Education, Mill 
Hill School. 

A. E. Henshall, M.A., Representative of the National Union 
of Teachers. 

Robert Hutchison, M.D., F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to 
the London Hospital. : 

L. “3 he M.D., Medical Officer to Boots Pure Drug 

0. 


E. Major, Warden, Carnegie Physical Training College, Leeds. 


Mrs. Leah Manning, J.P., Representative of the National Union 
_ Of Teachers. 
Miss M. E. Martin, B.A., Secretary, Association of Head 
Mistresses, 
G. W. Murray, Director of Physical Education, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Barnet. 


Miss N. Reed, Organizer, Sunderland Keep-Fit Movement. 
A. Sackett, M.C., M.A., Head Master, Kingswood School, 
ath. 

Commander A. G. A. Street, R.N., Rugby School. 

E. L. Turnbull, Secretary of the Board of Education Juvenile 
Organizations Committee. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. H. Wand-Tetley, O.B.E., Commandant, 
Army School of Physical Training. 

J. Paley Yorke, School of Engineering and Navigation, Poplar. 

London County Council. 

The Corporations of Bristol, Newcastle, Leeds, and Man- 
chester. 

Amateur Gymnastic Association. 

Bermondsey Settlement. 

Boy Scouts’ Association. 

Church Lads’ Brigade. 

Club and Institute Union. 

Girl Guides’ Association. 

Girls’ Life Brigade. 

Jewish Lads’ Brigade. 

Lucas-Tooth Institute. 

London Business Houses Amateur Sports Association. 

Mary Ward Settlement. 

Miners’ Welfare Fund. 

Morley College. 

National Association of Boys’ Clubs. 

National Council of Girls’ Clubs. 

National Council for Social Service. 

National Federation of Women’s Institutes. 

National Playing Fields Association. 

National Workers’ Sports Association. 

Polytechnic, Regent Street. 

St. Peter’s Merry Men. 

Women’s League of Health and Beauty. 

Y.M.C.A. 

Y.W.C.A. 


APPENDIX Il 


THE HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By E. MAJOR 


““T would have his outward behaviour and mien 
and the disposition of his limbs formed at the same 
time as his mind. It is not a soul, it is not a body, 
that we are training up ; it is a man, and we ought 
not to divide him into two parts, nor to fashion one 
without the other.’’—MicHEL DE MONTAIGNE. 


That physical exercise should play an important part in 
the education and development of youth is no modern 
idea. From the birth of civilization games, athletic 
sports, and dances have celebrated the glories of gods 
and of heroes. Running, boxing, wrestling, and many 
features of modern physical education have been handed 
down to us from time immemorial. Games, especially 
ball games, were popular amongst the ancient Egyptians, 
and many paintings of games and sports are to be found 
on their tombs. The Greeks attached great importance 
to the education of the body. Not only did they have 
an intense appreciation of beauty, but to be in ‘‘ good 
condition ’’ was the first wish and the primary duty of 
a citizen. Wars were frequent, but the importance of 
fitness as a necessary’ condition of mental health was also 
fully understood. To be a good citizen and to be a good 
thinker a man must always be in good physical condition. 
‘It was,’’ said Plato, ‘‘a duty to oneself and to the 
State to live in the open air, and accustom oneself to 
manly toils and sweat.’’ There were two main types of 
physical education, strong contrasts in aim and method. 
The earlier type was practised in Sparta. It was designed 
to produce the warrior citizen: a man of physical perfec- 
tion, courage, and selfless obedience to the laws of the 
State. Its keynote was discipline, and its aim to train 
and harden boys and men for military service. In Sparta 
vigorous gymnastic training began at 7 years of age, and 
by 20 the youth was a trained soldier. The main activities 
used in the training were wrestling, boxing, running, 
swimming, jumping, and throwing the javelin and discus, 
together with military drill. In spite of the emphasis 
placed on gymnastic training, the Spartans had no gym- 
nasia and no professional trainers. All their training took 
place in the open air, and their gymnasia were fields. 
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This system of physical education lacked symmetry and 
balarice, and whilst it served its purpose—the production 
of the far-famed Spartan hoplite immortalized since 
Thermopylae—yet this end was achieved only at the 
expense of individual liberty of life and thought, and by 
the sacrifice of home and family life. 

The other and much broader type of physical education 
was the Athenian, which ultimately became the domin- 
ating one throughout Greece and her colonies. High ideals 
and noble objectives characterized the physical education 
of the Athenians. They well understood the supreme 
importance of the co-education of mind, body, and soul. 
Their philosophy of education insisted upon harmonious 
development of all the powers and capacities of the indi- 
vidual. The education provided for the Athenian youth 
was therefore a judicious blending of physical training 
with literary and artistic culture. For the first six years 
it was wholly in the hands of the parents. The chief 
concern was the development of a good physique and a 
hardy constitution. The Athenian child played games 
common to every nation and to every age. Ball games 
were especially popular, and many other activities have 
survived to the present day with undiminished popularity. 
On reaching his seventh year the boy began a more serious 
education, but the girl remained in the home. The usual 
school subjects were gymnastic and music—the latter 
term embracing grammar and literature in addition to 
music in our sense of the word. The gymnastic training 
was given in the palaestrae, private schools of which 
the name was derived from the Greek word for wrestling. 
The young boy did not engage in heavy and violent 
exercises, for the Athenians wisely graded physical exer- 
cises into two classes—the lighter and the heavier—and 
no one was required to perform exercises or activities 
which were beyond his strength or ability. In the initial 
stages of the training a great variety of games, together 
with simple forms of exercises and contests in running, 
were employed. As the boy grew older and stronger, 
jumping, throwing the discus, throwing the javelin, 
wrestling, and boxing were gradually introduced. All 
exercises were performed naked ; the palaestra had no 
roof, and Hellenic opinion considered it healthy to expose 
the body to the open air and the sun. A white skin was 
regarded as a sign of effeminacy. Oil was continually 
rubbed in, both before and after exercise. Formal gym- 
nastic exercises were always given a prominent place. 
Dancing, usually in the form of choral dancing, was a 
regular part of the Greek educational system, which recog- 
nized its value in the symmetrical development of every 
part of the body. Swimming and rowing were also 
favourite activities. In the good old days, says Aristo- 
phanes in The Wasps, the main object was to be a good 
oar, and rowing blisters were a sign of patriotism. To 
teach these various branches of physical education expert 
instructors were employed. 

At 18 years of age the youth began an intensive military 
training which lasted for two years. During this period 
his gymnastic training was continued in one of the 
gymnasia which were established and maintained by the 
State. These gymnasia consisted of complete series of 
buildings and grounds, free and open to all citizens, the 
only expense being to provide an oil bott’e and scraper. 
Athens had three great public gymnasia, the names of two 
—the Academy and the Lyceum—so famous that they are 
still household words. 

By the end of the fifth century B.c. every important 
Greek town possessed at least one gymnasium. Many 
beeame famous as centres of social and intellectual life. 

National games at Olympia are known to have been 
held as early as 776 B.c. Held every four years, they 
soon became the chief of those great Greek national 
athletic festivals which show the important place which 
was accorded to physical education by the Greeks. At 
these festivals interest was centred chiefly on competitive 
athletic activities, though they also possessed a religious, 
artistic, and literary significance. No nation has ever 
attained so high a degree of physical fitness as the Greeks 
did at the close of the sixth and the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c. Physical education could then be seen 
at its best, for it developed and flourished as an integral 


part of an admirable national life, and the great 

of physical education in the development Py! 
strength, agility, and beauty was fully recogniz th, 
must, however, be remembered that these advantagey, It 
only enjoyed by a small minority—the free citings 
the loss of Hellenic independence physical educatj ¥ 
its significance and degenerated, and although the R. 
scheme of education included much physical ¢raj ne: 
was essentially a preparation for the life of a ol t 
Greek physical education was too idealistic ang er, 
in intention, even in its decadent form, to be a 
assimilated by the Romans. Athletics were despise 
the Romans, and boxing, wrestling, riding, and swimm 
were regarded as a means of: recreation, and no 
importance was attached to them. In Rome the, pe 
nasium became a mere adjunct to the Public a 
Various forms of Greek exercises were introduced aa 
baths, but these were taken at the whim of the ba the 
and merely as a form of recreation to add to the eni 
ment of the bath. Roman boys played various }y 
games, but these games were not organized or systematized 

The Roman games were very different from the olf 
Greek athletic festivals. The performers were prof 
sionals, generally slaves or prisoners of war, and the chin 
events were wild beast fights, gladiatorial combats and 
chariot races. i 

The early Christians turned their attention wholly { 
moral education as a revolt against the abominations ¢ 
the decadent pagan society the Roman Empire. Th 
them the spiritual life was everything—the physical had 
to be subdued. Thus all interest in physical exercise as 
a part of education disappeared for many centuries 
Throughout the Middle Ages life in Britain was largely an 
outdoor one, and all kinds of vigorous sports were ip. 
dulged in, not only by adults but also by children, 
Boys were taught archery, wrestling, running, leaping 
and swimming. Many new games were invented and 
others introduced from other lands. In the twelfth 
century football was played, though it was primitive ip 
form and differed much from our present forms. Cricket 
is also believed to have originated in the thirteenth 
century. 

During the Age of Chivalry the training of the knight 
including running, jumping, wrestling, swimming, hurling 
stones, throwing the spear, and fencing. The tours 
ments and jousts which were held all over Christendom 
during this period were public spectacles as brilliant and 
fascinating as the Greek athletic festivals or the Roma 
games. 

Towards the close of the Middle Ages, and during the 
first centuries of modern times, many great men, it 
fluenced by their classical studies, wrote in commendation 
of bodily exercise, and urged its right to a place in the 
school curriculum. The princely Renaissance schools of 
Italy, particularly that at Mantua, under Vittorino d 
Feltre from 1423-46, made physical training an esset- 
tial part of the education of their pupils. In 15694 
famous Italian physician, Hieronymus Mercurialis, pub 
lished in Venice a treatise on the gymnastics of the 
Ancients. In this he sought to reproduce for his reades 
the Greek gymnasia and gymnastic exercises. Martin 
Luther, realizing the recreative value of bodily exercist 
recommended especially fencing wrestling. Sit 
Thomas Elyot, in his Boke named the Governour, pub 
lished in 1531, gave a detailed examination of the vanows 
forms of physical exercise. The eminent French essayist, 
Michel de Montaigne, in his book of Essays, published i 
1580, emphasized the importance of the physical elemett 
in education, because he believed a sound body to be the 
basis of a sound mind. In 1581 Richard Mulcaster, ome 
of the most famous of early English school mastets 
emphasized at length the necessity for physical trainin 
At this time football (that is, folk or mob football) was 
a popular, if somewhat rough, game, and whilst other 
writers were urging its abolition, Mulcaster pleaded fot 
its reform. About the middle of the eighteenth centuly 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, in his book Emile, stressed 
importance of physical education as an integral part 
general education. 

In spite, however, of the writings of these famous men, 
it was not until nearly the end of the eighteenth century 
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-+>¢ was made to reintroduce physical train- 
part of the school curriculum, when 
Basedow, filled with thoughts of reform in teach- 
ds founded a school in Germany in which 
bodily exercise was give a definite place in the daily 
r t, since e days oO reece, to make 
chyaical se a definite part of the curriculum of 
i school. 
eS pines of the revived art now appeared in 
various parts of Europe. Among the most important of 
these were the Germans, Johann Friedrich Gutsmuths and 
Friedrich Ludwig Jahn. Gutsmuths was the first prac- 
tical teacher of gymnastics to publish a textbook 
(Gymnastik fiir die Jugend, 1793). No one since the 
Greeks handled the subject of physical education more 
intelligently, either in theory or practice, than he did. 
His aim was to create a system of gymnastics for school 
ildren. 
oth faith and work in physical education originated 
from his patriotic desire to uplift the Prussian people 
after their defeat in the Napoleonic Wars. Jahn was a 
school master in Berlin, and in 1810 he began to take his 
boys on the holiday afternoons for games and simple 
mnastic exercises. Gradually gymnastic apparatus was 
devised, and in 1811 the first be jy gi ground) 
ned. He began his great work by encouragin 
acute to take healthy open-air exercise, ping 
ideas were quickly adopted by those who were past school 
age, and the years 1814-18 witnessed a rapid spread of 
Jahn’s gymnastics throughout the length and breadth of 
Prussia and other German States. Outdoor gymnasia 
“were opened in many towns, and numerous gymnastic 
clubs for youths and men came into existence. All 
these clubs were actuated by strongly patriotic motives, 
because they arose in times of political stress. In addi- 
tion to the promotion of physical education they had 
politicai aims, which led in 1820 to their abolition 
throughout most of the German States. In 1840, how- 
ever, there was a general revival of Jahn’s gymnastics, 
and by 1860 the gymnastic societies ceased to concern 
themselves with politics, and have since made remarkable 
progress. Eighty-three years after his death Jahn is still 
affectionately remembered as the man who gave to the 
German people a love for gymnastics. 

Adolph Spiess is generally recognized as the founder of 
school gymnastics in Germany. Unlike Gutsmuths, he 
was able to attract the attention of the authorities to the 
importance of physical education at an opportune time. 
In 1848 Spiess was invited to undertake the task of 
introducing gymnastics into the schools of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse. During the ten years in which he 
worked in Hesse Spiess visited many parts of the Grand 
Duchy to introduce his methods into the schools. He 
also organized classes for teachers, and gave many demon- 
strations. He felt strongly that the teachers who were 
responsible for physical education in the schools should 
be closely identified with the general'life of the school. 
Spiess was opposed to the Jahn system of teaching by 
class leaders, and advocated the employment in the 
— for higher education of specially trained teachers 
of gymnastics, who, by their training and experience, 
should be as well as the of school 
subjects. In the elementary schools he advocated that 
the training should be given by the class teachers. 
Spiess, feeling that many of the exercises used by the 
followers of Jahn were unsatisfactory for children, espe- 
cially for girls, sorted out for each sex and age exercises 
suitable for school use. These exercises he published in 
his book, Turnbuch fiir Schulen. He also advocated the 
use of musical accompaniment to gymnastic exercises. 

To Denmark belongs the honour of being the first modern 
European country to introduce physical training into its 
schools as an essential part of the curriculum and to offer 
facilities for the systematic training of specialist teachers 
of the subject. The leader in this movement in Denmark 
was Franz Nachtegall. As a university student Nachtegall 
showed considerable proficiency in gymnastics, and this 
wearth coupled with the reading of Gutsmuths’ books, 

im on what was to become a lifework. In 1804 
Nachtegall was made the first director of the newly estab- 


lished Danish Military Gymnastic Institute. In 1809 the 
Danish secondary schools were required to give instruction 
in gymnastics ‘‘ when and where it was possible to do so.”’ 
In 1814 gymnastic training was made an integral part 
of the education of boys in all elementary schools. Courses 
in gymnastics were established in the various teachers’ 
training colleges, and Nachtegall was appointed Director 
of Gymnastics for all Denmark, with control over both 
civil and military gymnastics. Until 1838 physical train- 
ing was only given to boys, but in 1839 the subject was 
introduced into the girls’ schools, and women teachers were 
trained to give the instruction. Nachtegall did not invent 
a gymnastic system of his own for Denmark, but used 
and adapted the exercises of Gutsmuths. This system 
prevailed until about 1884, when Ling’s Swedish system 
of gymnastics began to invade Denmark. 

In Sweden the impulse towards a national scheme of 
physical education was given by Per Henrik Ling, whose 
system of gymnastics, founded on scientific principles, is 
peculiarly his own. Ling realized, as none of his con- 
temporaries in the field of physical education had done, 
that in order to develop and educate the human body 
one must know that body. He first became interested 
in physical education when he was a student at the 
University of Copenhagen about 1800, where he came under 
the influence of Nachtegall. On returning in 1804 to the 
University of Lund, as fencing master, Ling continued 
the study of anatomy and physiology. At that time 
gymnastics proper were unknown in Sweden, but Ling 
supplemented his instruction in fencing by gymnastic 
exercises. He believed that physical exercises have a 
rightful place, not only in education, but also in medicine 
and national defence. In 1814 he was appointed director 
of the Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics in Stock- 
holm—a national institute for the training of teachers. 
At first its most important work was military gymnastics, 
but later developments took place along the lines of 
educational and medical gymnastics. Ling, like Jahn, 
was an intense patriot, and the inspiring motive of his 
gymnastics was his eager desire to see his countrymen 
strong in body, mind, and spirit. Swedish school gym- 
nastics are of a more recent growth, and are largely the 
work of Ling’s son, Hjalmar. It is, however, a significant 
fact that Ling’s successors have added to and elaborated, 
but have never radically altered, the basic principles which 
Ling formulated. His medical gymnastic theories caused 
much controvery amongst medical men, but time has 
proved their value and shown their influence in many 
countries of the world. 

The advance in physical education in Great Britain has 
been on different lines from that in other European 
countries. Great Britain has been pre-eminently the home 
of games and sports, and in no country in the world have 
these pastimes won such an enthusiastic following among 
all classes of society. Their history goes back many 
centuries, for a large variety of games and athletic con- 
tests have always had a prominent place in the life of 
the people of this country. Whilst Continental countries 
were formulating their systems of gymnastics, the British 
people continued their active participation in outdoor 
games and sports. When school gymnastics were being 
developed in Germany and Sweden a large variety of 
games and sports had already become an established 
feature in British universities and public schools. It was 
only to be expected, however, that Great Britain should 
be influenced by the gymnastic theories and achievements 
of the Continent in the early nineteenth century. An 
English edition of Gutsmuths’ book, Gymnasiics for Youth, 
was published in London in 1800. In 1822 P. H. Clias, 
a Swiss army officer, came to London and introduced 
Gutsmuths’ methods into the Army and Navy. The first 
introduction of Swedish gymnastics into Great Britain 
was made about 1840 by Lieutenant Ehrenhoff, who opened 
a private gymnasium in London. About the middle of 
the nineteenth century Archibald Maclaren began to in- 
fluence the development of -physical education in Great 
Britain. Maclaren was born at Alloa in 1819 or 1820, 
and after studying fencing and gymnastics abroad for 
several years he returned to England and, in 1858, opened 
a private gymnasium in Oxford. In 1860 he was asked 
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to reorganize the system of military gymnastics which 
had been introduced by Clias, and in spite of many old- 
fashioned prejudices, he succeeded in popularizing gym- 
nastics in Great Britain. Maclaren advocated a compre- 
hensive system of physical education, including not only 
games and sports, but also graduated and _ progressive 
gymnastic exercises. He was insistent in his writings 
that physical education should become a part of the 
regular educational curriculum, and his was the first 
system of gymnastics to be introduced into British schools. 
He was also a pioneer in the study of anthropometry, 
for which purpose he carefully recorded the measurements 
of his pupils, thus studying the results of exercise and 
training on the human body. His work at Oxford gave 
a definite impetus to the development of physical educa- 
tion in this country. Gymnastic societies were founded 
in many of the large towns, and a number of public schools 
introduced gymnastics into the curriculum. 

As far as the elementary schools in the middle of last 
century are concerned, physical education was a matter 
entirely outside the school curriculum. When given at 
all it consisted mainly of military drill, and dumb-bell, 
wand, or hoop exercises performed to music. The only 
available teachers were ex-non-commissioned officers of 
the Army, and the work therefore had naturally a strong 
military bias, particularly in the boys’ schools. In the 
Instructions of the Administration of the New Code 
(1871) it is stated that school managers who wish to 
have their boys “‘drilled’’ as part of the school course 
must make the best arrangements they could for the 
purpose. In 1878 the London School Board engaged Miss 
Concordia Lofving, who had been trained at the Central 
Institute in Stockholm, to give a course in the theory 
and practice of the Swedish system of school gymnastics 
to women teachers emp!oyed by the Board. In 1881 Miss 
Bergman (later Mme Bergman-Osterberg) was appointed 
superintendent of physical exercises in the London girls’ 
and infants’ schools. During the next few years she 
introduced the Swedish system into the majority of the 
London girls’ and infants’ schools and trained a large 
number of women teachers. Leaving the service of the 
London School Board in 1885, Miss Bergman opened a 
physical training college for women teachers at Hamp- 
stead. The college was later transferred to Dartford and 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. To Mme _ Bergman-Osterberg physical education 
in England owes a great deal, inciuding the development 
of physical training colleges for women and the compara- 
tively ample supply of specially trained women teachers. 
The immense improvement in the physical education and 
condition of girls in this country is in no small degree the 
fruit of her work and example. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, and several other of 
the larger School Boards also appointed supervising in- 
structors, whe usually came from the Army Gymnastic 
Staff. The term “‘ physical exercises ’’ is substituted for 
that of ‘‘ drill’’ in the Regulations of 1890, but the work 
still continued to be based largely on military handbooks. 
During the decade 1890-1900 progress seems to have been 
very slow, and although there were many attempts to in- 
troduce methods broader, less military, and more educa- 
tionally sound into schools, these did not meet with much 
success. In 1901 the Board of Education, after consulta- 
tion with the War Office, issued the Model Course of 
Physical Tvaining for use in the upper departments of 
elementary schools. In 1902 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into “‘ the opportunities for physical 
training now available in the State-aided schools and other 
educational institutions of Scotland, and to suggest means 
by which such training may be made to conduce to the 
welfare of the pupils.’’ The Report of the Commission, 
published in 1903, called particular attention to the fact 
that the chief hindrances to the development of physical 
training in elementary schools were the utter lack of 
system and the need for qualified teachers. It also 
stressed the importance of regarding physical training as 
of equal value with mental training. In 1903 the Lord 


President of the Council appointed an Inter-Departmental 
Committee to inquire into the health and physique of the 


. 

people. This Committee published a report in 1904 
among many other recommendations strongl ting 
mended the inclusion of systematic physical education : 
the school curriculum and a much greater use Pp 
and public playgrounds for organized games The 
Official Syllabus of Physical Training for Schools i@™ 
on the Swedish system) was issued by the Board of Ed 
tion in 1904, as a result of the Teport of an Pa 
departmental Committee jointly appointed by the ‘ai 
of Education and the Education Department of Sco 
This was reprinted with slight alterations in 1995 es 

The story of the development of modern physical train 
ing under the Board of Education is too long to be relate) 
here, but can be read in the reports of the Chief Medi 
Officer, Sir George Newman. The Syllabus of Ph re 
Exercises issued in 1909 was an indication of a a 
new policy, under which physical education became § 
the first time an important subject in the school = 
riculum, and appeared on the time-table of all publi 
elementary schools. The appointment of specialist in 
spectors of physical training, the inclusion of this subijec 
in the curriculum of the normal training colleges, and the 
association which was encouraged between physical educa. 
tion and the school medical service made it possible ina 
comparatively short time to establish some system ¢ 
physical exercises and games in all elementary schoo 
and to lay sound foundations for the continuous improve 
ment and expansion of this new service. 


APPENDIX Iil 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN FOREIGN 
-COUNTRIES 


The Committee confined its investigation to the follow. 
ing countries, which it considered to be representative of 
the interest taken abroad in physical education: Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Japan, Russia, 
Sweden, the United States of America, and Yugoslavia 
The information on Japan and Russia, however, was not 
received in time for inclusion in the following summary. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Instruction in physical education is given in all schoo 
in each of the countries from which information has beet 
collected, but the type of instruction and the amount d 
time devoted to it vary considerably. In Yugoslavia, for 
instance, the high schools confine the instruction for boys 
to free exercises, which are given twice a week in the lower 
classes and once a week in the upper classes. On the 
other hand, the German, French, and American methods 
of physical education include graded schemes of systematic 
physical exercises, with and without apparatus, and 
recreative physical activity in the form of games. 

The Committee has not investigated the systems d 
medical inspection in existence in foreign countries, and t 
is therefore not in a position to describe what, if any, part 
the medical profession plays in the physical education 0 
children. 

Great importance is attached by many foreign wih 
versities to the physical education of the undergraduates 
At Leipzig University, for example, every student 0 
being enrolled is weighed, measured, photographed, and 
subjected to a searching medical examination. — # 
results are made known to him and he is provided with 
copies of the photographs. This examination is repeated 
at the end of his first term and at the end of two yeals 
The director of physical instruction for the university 
is responsible for seeing that each student during his firs 
term follows a general course of physical instruction 
After the first term the student is required to choos 
under expert guidance, in what branch he will specialize 
Discus, javelin, heavy weight lifting, long and high jump 
ing, long and short distance running, hurdling, pole- 
jumping, wrestling, boxing, and a great variety of sports 
are taught, under the expert guidance of senior students 
and instructors. The physical education course Was 
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be followed at the university by students is very In considering the provision for physical education on 
hensive, for it deals with the history of sport, | the Continent, it must be remembered that in European 
compre dietetics, remedial exercise, mas- | countries all adult males undergo a period of compulsory 


iology, 
The course is frequently taken by 


’ concurrently with their professional 
qualification. they combine post of 
rok doctor with that of director of physical instruction. 
nt soem are tending to play an important part in the 
scholastic education of all classes. 


THE TRAINING AND STATUS OF TEACHERS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In most countries school teachers in the elementary 
schools give instruction in both academic subjects and 
hysical education, while in the higher-grade schools 
physical education is taught by a specialist. The 
specialist gymnastic teacher generally enjoys equality of 
salary and status with teachers of academic subjects, and 
in some cases he is able to obtain a university degree or 
diploma in physical education. 

All prospective elementary school teachers in Germany 
are trained to teach ordinary subjects and physical educa- 
tion, and those who show special promise in the latter 
subject are allowed to participate in a course for univer- 
sity students, and to receive certificates indicating the 
extent of their training. The latter group of teachers 
have an opportunity of being employed as _ specialist 
teachers of physical education in the higher-grade schools. 
Some members of the staffs of the higher schools are 
fully qualified to teach both academic subjects and 
hysical education. They receive their training in physi- 
cal education in a four-year course at the university 
institutes of physical exercises, and some universities 
offer a diploma conferring on the holder the title of 
“ Doctor in Physical Training.’’ 

The French Ministry of Education awards two diplomas. 
One is a certificate of proficiency in elementary physical 
education, which is available for teachers in elementary 
schools, and the other is a certificate of proficiency in 
the teaching of physical education, which must be held 
by teachers of physical education in the higher schools. 
The recently established college of physical education 
includes in its curriculum for prospective teachers of 
physical education both general academic education and 
physical education. 

Physical education is recognized as a major or minor 
subject for a university degree or equivalent State diploma 
in many foreign countries, including Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, and the United States of America. The dura- 
tion of the courses varies from three to five years. 


FACILITIES FOR PHYSICAL ACTIVITY FOR 
PERSONS OF POST-SCHOOL AGE 


Persons of post-school age, other than those attending 
Universities, receive theit physical education through the 
medium of clubs of various kinds. In America there are 
humerous voluntary organizations concerned with physical 
education, athletics, and recreation. In the European 
countries the voluntary clubs and organizations are 
assisted by the State, and local authorities take an 
active part in providing facilities for various forms of 
physical education. 

The great Sokol movement in Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia is performing valuable work in the promotion 
of the physical education of the people. Although it is 
assisted by the Government, it rigidly excludes all political 
influences and maintains its individuality in the arrange- 
ment of its programmes. Its present membership in 
Czechoslovakia is about 800,000, and in every town and 
village it has a local organization which possesses a special 
building for gymnastics. 

All the German organizations concerned with physical 
education for adolescents and adults are directly under 
State control. They include the Hitler Youth Movement, 
the League of German Girls, the National Socialist Move- 
ment, the National League for Physical Exercises, and 


the “Strength through Joy ’’ movement of the Deutsche 


Arbeitsfront, an organization whose membership com- 
Prises employers and employed. 


military service, and that in Germany, if they are 
physically fit and hold documentary evidence of their 
title to German citizenship, they are also required to 
spend a year in compulsory manual work. 

Most countries have special national games, and the 
Committee’s questionary sought information on the 
extent to which these national games are played. In one 
respect most parts of Europe possess a great advantage 
over this country, for Great Britain is denied the winter 
sports which provide for a large number of Europeaas 
of all classes and all ages an enjoyable and readily 
available means of physical education. Football is the 
favourite game, or one of the favourites, in Germany, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Denmark. 
Amongst other games and sports which are very popular 
in Germany are organized gymnastics, athletics, handball, 
lawn tennis, and ‘‘ such semi-military activities as scout- 
ing and small-bore shooting.’’ In Czechoslovakia foot- 
ball shares its popularity with ice-hockey, volley-ball, and 
basket-ball, and practically all persons between the ages of 
10 and 40 play one or other of these games. The rifle 
range attracts large numbers of young men in France. 
In Sweden the national games and sports are winter 
sports, skating, and skiing. American students in schools 
and colleges throughout the country play baseball and 
basket-ball. 

On the whole, far greater facilities exist in European 
countries than in this country for the physical education 
of persons of post-school age. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN THE VALUE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Festivals and Demonstrations 


Festivals and mass demonstrations are a characteristic 
feature in the social life of European countries, and there 
are few functions of this kind in which physical activity 
does not play an important part. In Germany, for in- 
stance, both national and local festivals are held. They 
include school festivals, German Youth festivals, festivals 
of the National League for Physical Exercises, and games 
competitions, and, as part of the festival, there are 
arranged mass demonstrations of physical activity, includ- 
ing free exercises, exercises with apparatus, dancing, 
rowing, and swimming. In Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia the largest demonstrations are organized by the 
Sokol movement. In the former country festivals, which 
include gymnastic displays, athletics, and games, are 
held every five or six years. They last a week, and about 
20,000 people of both sexes and of all ages take part. Mass 
demonstrations are organized in Sweden and Denmark 
both by local authorities, as part of their educational 
work, and by the voluntary sporting associations. 
Although mass demonstrations of the European type are 
not held in America, most of the large cities organize 
annual demonstrations in which hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of persons participate. ‘‘ County play days,”’ 
which include demonstrations of gymnastics, drill, 
dancing, games, and sports are becoming increasingly 


popular. 
The Cinema 


The cinema is in general use as a means of encouraging 
interest in physical development in all its branches. This 
is possible mainly owing to the fact that the public at 
large are keenly interested in the subject and welcome 
such films, which are in many cases accompanied by 
explanatory comment. Some of these films have been 
made under Government auspices, others by voluntary 
organizations ; others, again, on a commercial basis. 


The Wireless 


Wireless programmes in European countries include, in 
addition to sports news, a period of home exercises and 
talks on topics relating to physical education. 
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Britis MEpicat THe 


Periodicals 

Numerous periodicals devoted to physical education 

are published, and they are often better informed than 
similar publications in England. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The opinion was expressed to the Committee that 
physical education connoted for the Danes only games, 
gymnastics, and athletics. This narrow view appears to 
be commonly held in some other European countries, in 
contrast with the wider conception which prevails in 
America, Germany, and Italy, and also in this country, 
although here it awaits development. 

The Committee is unable to submit any estimate of 
the effect of physical education upon the national physique 
in other countries. Available vital statistics shed no light 
upon the subject, and it has not been considered practic- 
able to pursue it further. 


APPENDIX IV 


A STANDARDS SCHEME FOR SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS 


The following scheme was kindly supplied to the Com- 
mittee by the head master of a boys’ public school. It 
must, of course, be fegarded only as an example, for each 
school must build up its own standards. The choice of 
standards will be affected by various considerations, such 
as the nature of the ground, the quality of the past and 
present coaching, tradition, and the time of the year 
when the school sports day is held. 

This particular school is divided into four classes, 
according to age, the ages being taken on June Ist: 

Class I, over years. Class 15-164 years. 
Class III, 134-15 years. Class IV, under 13} years. 


The standards prescribed for each of these classes are 
as follows: 


Crass I 
Standard Record 
100 yards 11# secs. 108 secs. 
220 28 secs. 23 secs. 
440 _,, 65 secs. 552% secs. 
880 _,, 2m. 35 secs. 2m. 11,3 secs. 
1 mile 5m. 40 secs. 4m. 564 secs. 
120 yards hurdles 22 secs. 164 secs. 
(3 ft. 3 in.) 
High jump 4 ft. 5 in. 5 ft. 4} in. 
Long jump 15 ft. 3 in. 20 ft. 24 in. 
Shot (12 Ib.) 28 ft. 37 ft. 10 in, 
Crass Il 
Standard 
100 yards 122 secs. 
200 ,, 26 secs. 
400, 60 secs. 
800 _,, 2m. 28 secs. 
120 yards hurdles (3 ft.) 22% secs. 
High jump 4 ft. 2 in. 
Long jump 13 ft. 9 in. 
Shot (8} Ib.) 28 ft. 
Crass IIT 
Standard 
100 yards 138 secs. 
200 281 secs. 
100 yards hurdles (3 ft., 21 secs. 
8 flights, 10 yds. apart) 
‘High jump 3 ft. 9 in. 
Long jump 12 ft. 3 in. 
Shot (84 Ib.) 24 ft. 
Crass IV 
Standard 
90 yards 13 sec. 
150. ,, 224 sec. 
High jump 3 ft. 6 in. 
Long jump 11 ft. 
Shot (6 Ib.) 24 ft. 


90 yards hurdles (7 flights, 19 secs. 


House Relays 
Senior (Class I), 4 x 220 (House points, 15, 12, g 4) 
Junior (Classes HL and IV, 2 from each), 4 x 110 i 
points, 12, 9, 6, 3). (Hous 
Composite Classes (Classes II, III, and IV, @ ¢ 
2 x 220, 4 x 110 (House points, 15, 12, 8, each), 


Notes 

1. The standards trials take place during the 
weeks of the summer term, and, in order to save time th 
are often used as heats for the purpose of the school sports. 

2. The standards prescribed are fairly easy, but they 
increased in difficulty when too many boys “qualify With 
specially favourable weather conditions. ” 

3. A boy scores 2 points for each standard, and 
given for the first four in each event. Nos. 
get 9, 6, 4, 2 in Classes I and II, and 6, 4, 
III and IV. 

4. A boy may attempt the standard in each event in jj 
class, but if he obtains more than six standards he May hr 
be credited with scores for more than six events. These six 
may include not more than three field races, 

5. The Victor Ludorum is the boy who in any four Class | 
events scores most points, two at least of the events being 
races, 

6. Except on Sports Day itself no boy attempts more than 
two events on any one day. 

7. The most interesting finals are saved for Sports Day 
a typical programme being as follows: 


first three 


Points are 
hy 2, 3, and 4 
2, 1 In Classes 


1. Class IV. 90 yards. 9. Class I. High jump. 

2. Class II. 100 yards. 10. Junior relay, 

3. Class II. 100 yards. Interval with javelin display 

4. Class I. 100 yards. 11. Class TI. Hurdles, 
. Class II. Shot. 12. Class IIL. Hurdles, 


5 
6. Class I. Hurdles. 13. Class IV. 150 yards, 
7. Class HI. Long jump. 14. Senior relay, 

8. Class II. 400 yards. 


8. A cup is awarded ‘to the winning House, but no personal 
prizes are given. 

9. The tug-of-war has been abolished as a House event, 
and if there is one at all it is a “‘ rag ’’ event. 


Naval, Military, and Air Force 
Appointments 


ROYAL NAVAL MEDICAL SERVICE 


Surgeon Lieutenant Commander A. N. Forsyth to the Victory, for 
Royal Naval Barracks. 


Royat Navat VoLtunteer RESERVE 
Surgeon Lieutenant W. HH. Roberts to be Surgeon Lieutenant 
Commander. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 


Lieutenant J. O'Connell to be Captain, with seniority April Ist, 
1935. 

The appointment of Lieutenant J. O’Connell has been antedated 
to April Ist, 1934, under the provisions of Article 36, Royal 
Warrant for Pay and Promotion, 1931, but not to carry pay and 
allowances prior to April Ist, 1935, 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 
Royat Army Mepicar Corrs 

Lieut.-Col. R. I. Dacre, T.D., has resigned his commission and 
retains his rank, with permission to wear the prescribed uniform. 

Captain C. J. L. Wells has relinquished his commission, and 
been granted the honorary rank of Captain. gs 

Captain A. D. Rope has resigned his commission and retains his 
rank, 

To be Lieutenants: Second Lieutenant W. B. R. Monteith, late 
Royal Garrison Artillery ; T. W. Preston, late Cadet Corporal, 
Alleyn’s School Contingent, Junior Division, O.T.C.; F. 6 
Maitland. 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 


Colonel W. T. McCowen has retired from the Service. 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. Keyworth has retired from the Service. , 
Lieut.-Col. W. E. R. Williams, O.B.E., to be Colonel, with 
seniority February 2nd, 1931. 
Major W. Dimond to be Lieutenant-Colonel. 
The provisional promotions to the rank of Major of the following 
officers have been confirmed: M. S. Gupta, R. Linton, H. 


10 yards apart, 2 ft. 6 in.) 


Mulligan, S. P. Joshi, and J. L. Donnelly. 
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* SUPPLEMENT To THE 179 
British MEDICAL JOURNAL 


British Medical Association 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCIL 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7th AND 8th, 1936 


So long and important was the agenda for the April 
meeting of the Council that the meeting was arranged for 
two days, beginning in the afternoon of Tuesday, April 
ith, and continuing throughout Wednesday. Dr. E. Kaye 
LE FLEMING, Chairman of Council, presided, and the other 
members present were the following: 

Mr. H. $. Souttar (Chairman of Representative Body), Mr. 
N Bishop Harman (Treasurer), Sir E, Farquhar Buzzard 
(President-Elect), Dr. S. Watson Smith (Past-President), Dr. 
tr G. Dain (Deputy Chairman of Representative Body), 
Professor R. J. A. Berry, Professor J. W. Bigger, Dr. J. W. 
Bone, Sir Henry Brackenbury, Professor A. H. Burgess, Dr. 

D. Comrie, Mr. W. McAdam Eccles, Sir Crisp English, 
Dr. C. E. $. Flemming, Dr. E. R. Fothergill, Dr. T. Fraser, 
Dr. J. L. Gilks, Dr. L. G. Glover, Dr. F. W. Goodbody, 
pr R. G. Gordon, Dr. C. H. H. Harold, Dr. C. O. 
Hawthorne, Dr. J. Henderson, Der: J. Hudson, Dr. J. Hunter, 
Dr. H. C. Jonas, Dr. R. Langdon-Down, Mr. E. Lewis Lilley, 
Dr. J. C. Loughridge, Dr. P. Macdonald, Professor Sir Ewen 
Maclean, Dr. J. S. Manson, Dr. J. C. Matthews, Dr. J. B. 
Miller, Dr. H. J. Milligan, Mr. R. . Newell, Dr. L. A. Parry, 
Dr. W. Paterson, Prof. R, M. F. Picken, Dr. H. W. Pooler, 
Dr. A. H. Proctor, Dr. J. R. Prytherch, Dr. H. Robinson, 
Dr. E. H. Snell, Dr. P. B. Spurgin, Surgeon Rear-Admiral 
A. R. Thomas, Dr. W. E. Thomas, Dr. G. Clark Trotter, 
Dr. S. Wand, Dr. N. E. Watertield, Dr. W. Watkins-Pitchford, 
Dr, W. N. West-Watson, Dr. W. G. Willoughby. 

Apologies for absence were received from: Sir James Barrett 
(President), Mr. J. Armstrong, Dr. O. F. Conoley, Sir Thomas 
Dunhill, Dr. P. L. Giuseppi, Dr. J. Livingstone Loudon, 
Sir Richard Needham, Wing Commander H. M. Stanley 
Turner, Dr. F. T. H. Wood. 


The deaths were reported of two former members of 
Council, Dr. A. Bronner and Dr. W. Turner, of two Irish 
members who were on the Council at the time of their 
death, Dr. John Mills and Dr. R. C. Peacocke, of Sir 
John Smith Whitaker, formerly Medical Secretary, and of 
Professor Pavlov of Leningrad, a Foreign Corresponding 
Member of the Association. The members, standing, 
signified their regret. 


King Edward VIII Patron of the Association 


The Chairman said that the Council would receive with 
gratificatior the announcement, in a letter from Lord 
Wigram, Keeper of the Privy Purse, that His Majesty 
had graciously consented to succeed his father and grand- 
father as Patron of the Association. 


Appointments 


It was agreed to ask Lord Horder, who, it was under- 
stood, was shortly visiting the United States, to act as 
the delegate of the Association at the meeting of the 
American Medical Association at Kansas City in May ; 
Sir Robert Philip to represent the Association at the 
Conference of the National Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, to be held in London in July, and Dr. 
W. H. Oxley, at the National Conference on Maternity 
and ie Welfare, to be held in Liverpool in the same 
month. 

Dr. J. W. Bone, Mr. N. Bishop Harman, Sir Humphry 
Rolleston, and Dr. R. Langdon-Down were appointed 
Tepresentatives of the Association upon the directorate 
of the British Medical Bureau from July next. In the 
case of the first three mentioned this was a renewal of the 
appointment. 

Professor Berry was appointed to represent the Associa- 
tion on the British National Human Heredity Committee, 
a body affiliated with the International Committee for 
Research on Human Heredity. The Council endorsed the 
action of the Chairman in having nominated the Chairman 
of the Representative Body as representative of the Asso- 


ciation on the Interdepartmental Committee to inquire 
into the arrangements in operation with a view to the 
restoration of the working capacity of persons injured 
by accidents ; also his action in having appointed special 
committees to consider certain scientific subjects referred 
to the Association for inquiry, and a special committee 
to consider the necessity of strengthening the position of 
the Association in India. 


Future Annual Meetings 


Dr. Parry conveyed to the Council a very cordial 
invitation from the Brighton Division to hold the Annual 
Meeting in Brighton in 1938. He said that the last 
occasion of an Annual Meeting in Brighton was in 1913, 
and twenty-five years seemed an appropriate interval. 
The authorities of Brighton and Hove had endorsed the 
invitation with much good will, and a recent largely 
attended meeting of the local profession had unanimously 
and enthusiastically approved the invitation. The public 
buildings in Brighton and Hove were more than sufficient 
for the purpose of the meeting, and, of course, there was 
no lack of hotel accommodation. 

The Chairman said that the Council was very gratified 
to receive this invitation from Brighton. An invitation 
for the same year had also been received from Plymouth, 
and it was possible that invitations would be forthcoming 
from Scuthport and Liverpool. He suggested that con- 
sideration be postponed until the next meeting of the 
Council in June on the understanding that a decision 
would then be taken, and it might be well at the same 
time to fix the place of meeting for 1939. 

This course was agreed to. 

Dr. Gordon, referring to an invitation which had pre- 
viously been before the Council from Bristol for 1937, 
when it was decided to accept an invitation from Belfast, 
said that there was some feeling in Bristol that the 
Council had been under a misapprehension as to the 
accommodation available for meetings and other func- 
tions. Bristol, with its fine university buildings, was par- 
ticularly fortunate in its abundant accommodation in this 
respect. The Chairman said that that would be placed 
on record ; he himself, and he thought the Council, had 
fully appreciated the ample provision available at Bristol. 


Award of the Gold Medal of the Association 


In accordance with the notice given at the previous 
meeting, Dr. Jonas moved: ‘‘ That the Gold Medal of 
the Association be awarded to Harry Guy Dain in recog- 
nition of his distinguished work in connexion with the 
administration of the medical benefit of the National 
Health Insurance Acts and of the outstanding services he 
has rendered to the British Medical Association.”’ 

Dr. Jonas said there was no need to tell the Council 
anything about Dr. Dain’s services to the Association. 
No member of the Council or of the Representative Body 
was unaware of the value of his alert mind and his 
mastery of terse statement in any debate to which he 
contributed. For eleven years he had been chairman of 
the Insurance Acts Committee, and many members of the 
Council had seen for themselves the quality of his work 
in that capacity. Some of them had worked with him 
during all those years. Everyone who had spent any time 
at all under his chairmanship would agree that his quiet 
and sustained efficiency had been of priceless value. As 
a committee they were all deeply grateful to him. To 
every individual member he had always acted with fair- 
ness and scrupulous courtesy. The committee had been 
fortunate to have had such a chairman over so long a 
period. But he also asked the Council to carry this 
motion from a much broader aspect than work for the 
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surance affected millions of lay people. Dr. Dain had 
always been inspired by one thought, guided by one aim, 
pursuing one principle of action—the improvement of 
national health insurance as a great social service. In 
the pursuit of that ideal he had been more successful 
perhaps than he realized. He had, in the first place, 
educated the members of his committee ; he had year by 
year increased his influence in the Panel Conference, and 
through such contacts he had influenced Panel Com- 
mittees all over the country, and, through them, the 
individual practitioner. He had been the little leaven 
that had now begun to leaven the whole lump. The 
value of his work was recognized far beyond the bounds 
of the profession. Such outside bodies as the National 
Association of Insurance Committees, approved societies, 
as well as members of Government departments, all recog- 
nized in him a man who had used without stint his out- 
standing abilities for the welfare of a great social service 
in which they were all concerned. 

Dr. Pooler seconded the resolution. He believed he 
was the oldest colleague of Dr. Dain in medico-political 
work, and he could speak from the point of view of his 
earlier work in Birmingham, where Dr. Dain was a 
member of the first Insurance Commitice and of the first 
Panel Committee. All that time there was great hos- 
tility on the part of many members of the Insurance 
Committee towards the representatives of the profession. 
The improvement in this respect of later years was largely 
due to Dr. Dain. His diplomacy, his tact, his charm of 
manner proved so disarming that presently he was elected 
—he believed unanimously—chairman of the Insurance 
Committee, a great achievement at the time, though, to 
those who knew him, a natural result of his qualities. 
No one would welcome more the honour which it was 
intended to confer upon him than his old colleagues of 
those earlier Birmingham days. 

Dr. Fraser, as chairman of the Scottish Subcommittee 
of the Insurance Acts Committee, desired to associate 
himself with the tribute. 

The vote was taken by ballot, and it was afterwards 
announced that every member of the Council had voted 
Aye.”’ 

Election of a Vice-President 


Dr. Hawthorne moved a resolution which stood in the 
name of eleven members of the Council that it be recom- 
mended to the Representative Body that Dr. Arnold 
Lyndon be elected a Vice-President of the Association in 
recognition of the valuable services he had rendered to 
the Association and to the medical profession for many 
years. He referred to Dr. Lyndon’s work on the Council, 
on the Ethical Committee, and on the Charities Com- 
mittee. He was an excellent representative of the Asso- 
ciation on the Council of Epsom College, and he gave 
assistance in connexion with the Royal Medical Benevolent 
Fund. For two years he was Deputy Chairman of the 
Representative Body ; his unfortunate illness prevented 
him from proceeding to the Chair. In his Division and 
Branch he commanded the respect, regard, and confidence 
of allvhis colleagues. He had filled all the offices open to 
him with conspicuous devotion, and in making this 
nomination the Council would be giving recognition to 
work well done. 

Sir Ewen Maclean, as one who had been associated with 
Dr. Lyndon on the Ethical Committee, warmly seconded 
the recommendation, which was agreed to unanimously. 


Report of the Physical Education Committee 


Dr. Le Fleming, as chairman of the Physical Education 
Committee, brought forward the report of the committee, 
which is published in this issue. He said that he hoped 
the Council would recognize the report as a very valuable 
one. He could not speak too highly of the way in which 
every member of that large committee and of the sub- 
mittees devoted himself or herself to the task. To collate 
a series of subcommittee reports and draft a final report 
entailed great labour, and the committee had wished him 
particularly to bring to the notice of the Council its 
appreciation of the valuable work of Dr. Macrae, Assistant 


Medical Secretary, who served as secretary to the 

mittee, and of Miss Saxby, who worked under him Es 
added that the Press was eagerly awaiting the te ; 
and accordingly he asked the Council to agree to i 
immediate publication. is 

Dr. Fothergill asked that it should be made Clear tha 
the report was that of an appointed committee, not that 
of the Association itself. ' 

Dr. Le Fleming said that that was a point continual] 
cropping up in connexion with special technical aa 
mittees. Quite clearly when such a committee issued it 
report it must be regarded as the report of the COMMittee 
on the special subject with which it was charged, Jt 
was not open to the Council to amend it, though it might 
refuse to publish it or place some limitations op its 
publication, or it might qualify its approval in some pr. 
ticular way. But it remained the special report of a 
technical committee, and any approval which the Council 
gave could only be in general terms. 

Sir Henry Brackenbury, who was in the chair durin 
this part of the proceedings, pointed out that nothing 
could prevent the Press or the public referring to the 
document as the ‘ B.M.A. Report on Physical Educa. 
tion,’’ although it would go out as the report of an Aso. 
ciation committee. 

The Council agreed that the report be included in th 
Annual Report, published immediately in the Journal, 
and reprinted in pamphlet form for sale to the public 
at the price of sixpence a copy, and that copies of the 
report be sent gratuitously to those organizations and 
individuals who had assisted the committee in its work, 

Dr. Fothergill proposed that the most cordial thanks 
of the Council be tendered to the Chairman and to the 
members of the committee, especially the non-members 
of the Association who had assisted its work, Dr. 
Flemming seconded, saying that the Association had 
issued a large number of reports of great public interest, 
but none of them could equal this in its importance and 
in the influence it was likely to exercise. It was a well- 
balanced and logical document. 

The vote of thanks was accorded unanimously and with 
acclamation. 


Association Finance 


The Treasurer presented the Financial Statement for 
1935. He said that it was a thoroughly good balance 
sheet. The Association had received more money than in 
the previous year, had expended more, and had also put 
by more for the purposes directed by the Council. On the 
income and expenditure account the balance of income 
over expenditure was almost £2,000. The sinking fund 
for the redemption of the leasehold premises was pro 
gressing, and, with the amount transferred from the 
income and expenditure account, now stood at £13,553. 
Among general Association expenses the largest item con- 
sisted of legal charges in connexion with the opposition 
to the Osteopaths Bill. He thought this expenditure, 
though large, had been well rewarded by the result. 

Dr. Hawthorne drew attention to a further sum of £311 
on the income side of the account representing the refund 
of part of the amount paid under guarantee to the 
National Ophthalmic Treatment Board. That guarantee 
was originally given after considerable discussion, and net 
without hesitation on the part of some members of 
Council. It was commended to the Council very courage 
ously by Mr. Bishop Harman and Dr. Peter Macdonald. 
The Council pledged its good will and substantial sums 
of money, the early return of which did not seem at 
all probable, but the foresight of the Ophthalmic Com- 
mittee, led by the gentlemen he had named, had _ been 
well justified. The result had been to establish an oph- 
thalmic service for the nation in conformity with the 
pledge which the Association gave some years ago to the 
Departmental Committee—namely, that if a register of 
sight-testing opticians were refused the Association would 
undertake to provide an ophthalmic service which would 
be efficient in the sense that only medically qualified 
practitioners would carry out the work of sight-testing, 
and would also have regard to the economic position 0 
the classes of the population served. It was a piece 
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: served their congratulation, and a good 
work reward of foresight and courage. 
re Bishop Harman said that a further sum had been 
pain by the Board since the accounts were made up ; 
that the number of cases seen during the preceding 
a bee constituted a record. He answered a number of 
penser a on the Association accounts, which were then 
secant as an Appendix to the Annual Report. He also 
i an account of the satisfactory lettings of the property 
. the Association, mentioning that the whole of Tavistock 
House North was now let. During the next two years, 
however, the Association would have to face large capital 
expenditure in connexion with the pulling down and re- 
building of certain property adjacent to the present house. 


Representation of Profession on Local Authorities 


Following upon a resolution of the last Annual Repre- 
sentative Meeting, Dr. Bone, chairman of the Medico- 
Political Committee, brought forward the following recom- 


mendation : 

That the Representative Body, believing it to be of the 
utmost importance that medical practitioners should seek 
election to local authorities, urges Divisions: 

1. To encourage members of the Association to interest 
themselves in local politics and to offer themselves as 
candidates through the recognized machinery of the area ; 

2. To give support in connexion with the election of such 
members of the Association as offer themselves for election, 
provided they undertake to support the policy of the Asso- 
ciation on major questions ; 

3. To maintain the closest contact with the medical 
members of local authorities and continually to keep them 
informed of the views of the Division on matters before 


local authorities. 


Dr. Glover took exception to the words in the second 
paragraph, ‘‘ provided they undertake to support the 
policy of the Association on major questions.’’ A mem- 
ber of a local authority was not a representative of any 
association, but of the ratepayers, and to them he was 
primarily responsible. A man elected under such a pledge 
as stated in the recommendation would find himself in 
a dilemma when the interests of the Association did not 
run parallel with those of the ratepayers. Moreover, while 
the policy of the Association might be quite suitable in 
one district it might be less suitable in another. He 
moved that the words be left out. 

Dr. Wand was strongly of opinion that a Division 
should not give support to any candidate who did not 
accept this undertaking. As things stood there were 
certain medical men, members of local authorities, who had 
made statements on their committees and councils which 
were wholly contrary to Association policy, and this had 
resulted in a great deal of trouble. The Association was 
really worse off through having such persons on local 
authorities than it would have been if no medical mem- 
bers at all had been elected. He could not accept Dr. 
Glover’s statement that policy varied with the area. It 
was news to him that there was local option within the 
Association. 

Dr. Flemming said that they would all agree that the 
policy of the Association was not only for the benefit 
of the profession, but for the benefit of the public ; 
nevertheless, there existed a certain amount of prejudice 
against the Association in some quarters, and it might 
possibly alienate public support from a candidate if it 
was known that he was supported by the Association. 
Mr. McAdam Eccles said that to pass a resolution 
without some such words as Dr. Glover wanted to be 
removed would be to traverse all their past action with 
regard to Parliamentary elections. Dr. Willoughby said 
that he had seen many medical men come and go as 
members of local authorities, and his impression was that 
if they appeared in any way as speaking for a professional 
organization their influence on the question at issue was 
heavily discounted. Dr. Bone said that he could not 
mMagine a Division supporting a candidate who was not 
mM agreement with major points of Association policy. 

Dr. Glover's amendment was lost. Several other 


members of Council tried their hands at a form of words. 


Dr. Fothergill proposed: ‘‘, . . provided they undertake 


to make themselves acquainted with the policy of the 
Association on major questions ’’; and Br. Spurgin: 
. . provided that such candidates are considered suit- 
able representatives by the local Division of the British 
Medical Association.’’ Finally a wording was adopted 
on the motion of Professor Picken: ‘‘ To give support 
in connexion with the election of such members of the 
Association as offer themselves for election and can be 
relied upon to support the policy of the Association on 
major questions.’’ Discussion then took place on the 
various ways and means in which suppext could be given 
to approved candidates in local authority elections, and 
for the guidance of the office general approval was given 
to certain lines of action. 


Representation of Profession in Parliament 


On behaif of the Medico-Political Committee certain 
recommendations were brought forward for securing the 
services of a member of Parliament intimately acquainted 
with the aims and policy of the Association, either by 
arranging for an official of the Association to seek election 
to Parliament or by appointing a person already elected 
to Parliament to an official post in the Association. The 
principle of securing the services of a member of Parlia- 
ment was agreed to, and discussion took place on the 
alternatives proposed. Dr. Dain said that it was obviously 
of great importance that the Association’s view should 
be properly and frequently expressed in the House of 
Commons, but it was not easy to find a means whereby 
that could be done. There was nothing against the 
proposal to offer an official post in the Association to a 
member of Parliament ; it was a course adopted by many 
organizations which wanted to make sure that someone 
in Parliament was familiar with their views and would 
express them when occasion arose. He mentioned that 
the American Medical Association gave full-time employ- 
ment to a lawyer who was a member of the House of 
Representatives. Sir Henry Brackenbury also said that 
this second alternative was an ordinary and legitimate 
method employed repeatedly by professional and trade 
organizations. The first alternative, that of enabling an 
official of the Association to seek election, was more 
difficult, and it might be disadvantageous to the Associa- 
tion to have in Parliament one of its officials who must 
necessarily be attached to a political party, unless, per- 
haps, he represented a university. Dr. Robinson thought 
that the arrangement whereby an official of the Associa- 
tion should be identified with a campaign for securing his 
election to Parliament was foredoomed to failure. The 
other alternative was not so impracticable, though he 
doubted whether that would work. 

After other members had spoken, the proposal to 
arrange for an official of the Association to seek election 
to Parliament was negatived, but the other proposal, to 
appoint a person elected to Parliament to an official em 
in the Association, was agreed to. It was also agreed to 
take steps forthwith to make preliminary inquiries for 
the selection of a medical practitioner intimately 
acquainted with the aims and policy of the Association 
with a view to his election to Parliament through one 
of the University seats. 

It was agreed, on another item brought forward by the 
Medico-Political Committee, that if steps were taken 
to give legislative effect to the recommendations of the 
recent departmental committee on coroners’ law the Asso- 
ciation should continue to press its point that coroners 
should have both legal and medical qualifications, or that, 
failing this, a person with medical training only should 
be preferred to one with legal training only ; also that 
there should be a statutory provision for the payment of 
a fee of not less than half a guinea where a practitioner 
made a report to the coroner on the medical history of 
a deceased patient so as to assist the coroner in coming 
to a decision whether or not to hold an inquest. 

Dr. Bone also mentioned the disappointing result 
whereby the Medicines and Surgical Appliances (Advertise- 
ment) Bill had met an undeserved fate in the House of 
Commons, insufficient members being present to sustain 
a quorum. It meant that time and money had been 
thrown away and a much-needed reform frustrated. 
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over “many months by the fons Committee and by a Organization of the Medical Profession in India Fr 
: special committee consisting of the chairman of the With Mr. Souttar in the chair, Dr. Le Flemin Me 
f Finance and Journal Committees, Professor Berry, Dr. | sented the report of the committee which he had appointed wil 
Dain, Dr, D’Ewart, and Dr. Robinson, was outlined to | on the organization of the medical profession in India ma 
the Council by Dr. Gordon in a speech which was highly | He said that the necessity for taking immediate action 
praised for its conciseness and lucidity. A specimen copy | to strengthen the position of the British Medical Associa. 
of the proposed new format and typography was exhibited, | tion in India was obvious to those members who Visited 
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economy were produced. Three resolutions were sub- | Meeting. The appointment of the present COMMittee was . 
: mitted: (1) that the new typography and lay-out of the | the fulfilment of a promise made in Bombay that the WF 
Journal in accordance with the general arrangement of | whole question of organization would be Considered ha 
a specimen copy submitted to members should be adopted; | There was a strong feeling in India that the Association pe 
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present, and still be elected each year, partly by the | whereby the position of the Association in India might A 
Representative Body and partly by the Council, to con- | be strengthened. . 
sider general matters connected with the Journal, it was The recommendation was agreed to unanimously, . 
proposed that the production of the Journal and the other ; - 
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negatived, and the three resolutions were put as one and |} draft agreement and accompanying memorandum had D 
carried by a large majority. It was also agreed that | been amended to meet the criticisms, and was now sub | st 
pending the appointment of the board in November next | mitted for final approval. p 
a temporary committee consisting of the three principal The agreement was approved. D 
: officers of the Association, the chairman of the Journal Dr. Paterson reported on a number of other matters pI 
Committee, Professor Berry, Dr. Dain, and Dr. Robinson, | which had been before his committee. One of these was of 
should undertake its functions. the powers and procedure of Colonial Medical Council lo 


in disciplinary matters. Action was being postponed be 


Special Investigations until the oversea Branches in whose area Colonial 


Medical Councils existed had all intimated their opinions. fe 
Mr. Bishop Harman brought forward the report of the A requirement made by the Government of India fot b 
special committee on miners’ nystagmus, over which Sir | the counter-signature of vaccination certificates held by ol 
John H. Parsons had presided. It was agreed to include | persons proceeding abroad via Bombay had been the sub- d 
it in the Annual Report to the Representative Body as | ject of a question, as it was thought that the requirement 0 
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mental Committee appointed by the Home Secretary to | efficiency of the practitioner giving the certificates. It had R 
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witnesses before the Departmental Committee—namely, | men were negligent in giving certificates. The order was E 
Sir John Parsons, Dr. T. L. Llewellyn, and the Medical | considered necessary to prevent inconvenience to persons o 
Secretary. ; travelling over-seas. It was not to ensure the authenticity si 
Another small special committee report, also brought | of the signature or to confirm that the certifier was 4 l 
forward by Mr. Bishop Harman, was on the question of | registered practitioner. . 
the compulsory use of yellow lights for motor cars. The A revised salaries scale was being introduced into West 
Minister of Transport had requested the Association to | Africa, and the medical officers of Nigeria had presented E 
investigate this subject in view of a recommendation to | a memorial to the Secretary of State asking for a recon a 
the French Government by the Ministry of Public Works | sideration of the new scale and suggesting certain amend- ‘ 


that the use of yellow lights in motor car head-lamps | ments. The committee had asked the memorialists t 
should be made compulsory. Mr. Bishop Harman said | keep it informed of the progress of their action. ; 
that the conclusion of the committee over which Sir A request had been received from the Malaya Branch y 
Joseph Barcroft had presided, and for which Dr. R. J. | that headquarters should consider asking the Malaya 
Lythgoe had carried out some useful investigations, was | Government to restore to medical officers the temporaly 
that the French claims were extravagant. With the | allowances which had not been paid since 1932. 
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of Council 


: i ly to a letter supporting the Branch’s 
that the question was one hich affected 
pseee es Malayan Civil Service, and that it was open 
ae medical officers to submit their case through the 
ficial channels. It had accordingly been suggested 
to the Branch that it should prepare a memorial. 
ad etition had been submitted to the Colonial Secretary 
for the improvement of conditions in the Leeward Islands 
Medical Service ; the whole question was being discussed 
with the Colonial Office, and a further report would be 
made to the Council at a later date. 


Other Reports of Committees 


On the Ethical Committee report (Dr. Waterfield) it 
was stated that the National Birth Control Association 
had sought advice as to the propriety of supplying to lay 
ersons in places where no birth control clinic had been 
established the names of practitioners prepared to give 
advice on contraception. The view of the committee was 
that persons asking for advice should be referred to their 
medical attendant, who should be supplied with a list of 
practitioners in his area who had signified their willingness 
to act, the formation of such lists to be in the hands of 
the Division and to include the names of all practitioners 
who so desired. Dr. Langdon-Down pointed out that many 
practitioners were either uninterested, uninformed, or un- 
willing to give advice. He suggested that the procedure 
should be first to refer the inquirer in all cases to his 
medical attendant, but where the National Birth Control 
Association was specifically informed that such _practi- 
tioner was unwilling to give advice there would be no 
objection to the applicant being supplied with a list of 
practitioners in his area who had signified their willingness 
to give such advice, the formation of this list to be in 
the hands of the Division, all practitioners being entitled 
to have their names upon it, and the list to be forwarded 
to the National Birth Control Association by the Division 
Secretary. Dr. Waterfield undertook that the procedure 
should be reconsidered by his committee. 

The Naval and Military Committee (Dr. Goodbody) 
brought forward only one recommendation (which was 
agreed tc)—namely, to recommend to the Representative 
Body that the retired pay of medical officers of the 
Defence Forces should be regarded as deferred pay, and 
should not be taken into consideration in determining the 
pay of such officers on voluntary re-employment by the 
Defence Departments. It was stated that it was the 
practice of the three Defence Departments when a retired 
officer was voluntarily re-employed to pay him at a rate 
lower than that to which he would be entitled had he not 
been in receipt of retired pay. 

The Organization Committee (Dr. Matthews) brought 
forward certain proposals for changes in articles and 
by-laws to permit of the revised constitution of certain 
of the standing committees and other matters already 
decided ; also the usual recommendations for the grouping 
of Divisions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
of Branches in the Irish Free State for the election of the 
Representative Body, and of oversea Branches for elec- 
tion of members of Council. Dr. Matthews mentioned 
that the Irish Free State Medical Union (I.M.A. and 
B.M.A.) had been duly constituted at a meeting of the 
Irish Free State members of the Irish Committee of the 
B.M.A, and of the Council of the Irish Medical Association 
on February 20th, when the articles of the Union were 
signed. It was agreed that a letter be sent to the Medical 
Union conveying the congratulations of the Council on its 
successful formation. 

On the recommendation of the Science Committee (Sir 
Ewen Maclean) the Council authorized the expenditure of 
a sum of £100 for the purpose of a trial investigation, in 
collaboration with the Pharmaceutical Society, into the 
efficiency of certain groups of proprietary remedies offered 
by manufacturing chemists to the medical profession, such 
Investigation to be conducted jointly by a clinician and a 
Pharmacist. At the instance of the Science Committee it 
was also agreed to increase by £100 the annual grant to 


Library for the purchase or supply of 
s. 


Recommendations, which were agreed to, were also 
brought forward for the award of the Association prizes 
for 1936: the Sir Charles Hastings Clinical Prize to Dr. 
A. F. Kerr Clarkson of Newcastle-on-Tyne, for a clinical 
study on asthma ; the Katherine Bishop Harman Prize 
jointly to Dr. G. A. W. Wickramasuriya of Colombo, for 
a clinical study on malaria and ankylostomiasis as factors 
in maternal and foetal mortality in the Tropics, and Dr, 
Arthur M. Hill of Melbourne, for a clinical study on 
post-abortal and puerperal gas gangrene ; and the Middle- 
more Prize to Mr. Arnold Sorsby of London, for an essay 
on myopia. The cordial thanks of the Council were cén- 
veyed to Sir Humphry Rolleston and Professor F. R. 
Fraser, Sir Ewen Maclean and Professor F. J. Browne, 
and Sir Stuart Duke-Elder and Mr, A. J. Ballantyne for 
adjudicating on the entries for these three awards. It 
was also agreed that the presentation of the Dawson 
Williams Memorial Prize to Professor John Fraser of Edin- 
burgh, for his work on the surgery of children, should 
be made by the President during the Annual Meeting at 
Oxford. 

The Insurance Acts Committee (Dr. Jonas) brought 
forward only routine business, the chief matters in which 
have already been referred to in the report of the recent 
meeting of that committee, and the same is true of the 
Hospitals Committee (Dr. Peter Macdonald), who men- 
tioned the passage through Parliament of the Voluntary 
Hospitals (Paying Patients) Bill incorporating all the 
amendments which the Association desired. 

Professor Picken, in presenting the report of the Public 
Health Committee, said that most of the committee’s 
time had been taken up in endeavouring to promote the 
policy of the Association in regard to midwifery and 
maternity services. But the committee had also dealt 
with two new pieces of legislation—namely, the Milk 
(Special Designations) Order and the new consolidating 
Public Health Bill. Dr. Wand referred to a recent speech 
by the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Health 
in which he had taken the words from the Association’s 
memorandum: ‘ . maternity is a natural physiological 
event,’’ right out of their context, and from the way in 
which the speech was reported in the Press it might be 
supposed that it was absolutely unnecessary that anything 
should ever go wrong in a maternity case. He hoped the 
committee would take a strong stand on the matter. 
Dr. Pooler also drew attention to an editorial in the 
current issue of Maternity and Child Welfare which was 
directly in conflict with some of the principles held by 
the Association. 

The report of the Committee on the Medical Aspects 
of Abortion was again brought forward, having been 
amended, as directed by the Council, by the omission of 
references to birth control and to sterilization. It was 
agreed that it be included in the Annual Report of Council 
as the report of that committee, and that the Repre- 
sentative Body be asked to consider its publication in 
pamphlet form. 


Various Business 


The Council received a report from Dr. Alfred Cox on 
the conference of the Association Professionnelle Inter- 
nationale des Médecins, which was held at Brussels in 
1935. With this report Dr. Cox’s services as corre- 
spondent of the Association on this body terminated, and 
he concluded his report with an expression of the pleasure 
it had given him to serve in that capacity. The Council 
expressed its appreciation of Dr. Cox’s noteworthy services 
on behalf of the Association in this international field. 

It was agreed to send a copy of the Chronicle of the 
1935 World Tour, which had been prepared by the 
Immediate Past-President, Dr. Watson Smith, and formed 
a considerable volume, well illustrated, to all those— 
about one hundred—to whom a letter of thanks had 
already been sent from the Association for their kindness 
to the party during the tour. 

It was agreed to resume the annual ‘‘ Council Dinner,”’ 
to be held on the night before the November meeting of 
Council, when it was hoped that the Minister of Health 
would be the chief guest. 

The Chairman of Council was authorized to send suitable 
letters to the following honorary secretaries who have 
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relinquished office, and whose services were considered 
to be worthy of special recognition: Dr. F. C. B. Gittings 
(Portsmouth Division), Dr. Cicely Phelps (Tower Hamlets 
Division), and Dr. L. S. Morgan (Grenada Branch). 

It was agreed that a conference of public medical 
services should be held in the autumn of 1936. 

The Office Committee reported that a great improve- 
ment had been effected in the acoustic properties of the 
Great Hall by the installation of new loud-speaker units ; 
the reception of sound was now all that could be desired. 

The final business of the Council was to approve the 
draft Annual Report for publication on April 25th, and 
the proceedings closed at 4.30 p.m. on the second day. 


THE INSURANCE MEDICAL SERVICE 
WEEK BY WEEK 


Certification After Examination by R.M.O. 


The following report appears in the journal of the 
National Association of Clerks to Insurance Committees: 

What is the duty of an insurance practitioner with regard 
to the granting of certificates after a patient has been 
referred to the regional medical officer and been declared fit 
for work? An interesting case has arisen in Glasgow in this 
connexion. <A panel doctor certified a patient to be unfit for 
work. <A reference by the patient's approved society to the 
regional medical officer resulted in a ‘‘ fitness ’’ certificate 
being given. The man again consulted his panel doctor, who 
advised him to try some light form of work. This the man 
decided not to do, but instead appealed to the Department 
of Health against the regional medical officer’s decision. In 
the meantime, pending the result of the appeal, the panel 
doctor continued to issue ‘‘ unfit ’’ certificates. This game 
of ‘‘ battledore and shuttlecock ’’ seemed to be definitely set, 
but the Insurance Committee came into the case, and after 
careful consideration of the circumstances by the Medical 
Service Subcommittee decided that the insurance practitioner 
should not have given “‘ unfit ’’ certificates after the regional 
medical officer had given a contrary opinion. Eventually the 
Committee decided that the doctor had failed to comply with 
the Terms of Service, and recommended a deduction of £5 5s. 
from the doctor's capitation fees. 

If, as this report seems to indicate, the doctor had in 
fact been held to have committed a breach of the Terms 
of Service for daring to disagree with the regional medical 
officer the Scottish practitioners would indeed be living 
in troubled times, but the official report of the proceed- 
ings before the Glasgow Insurance Committee tells quite 
a different story. It appears that the practitioner, when 
he was before the Medical Service Subcommittee, had 
stated that he himself was of opinion at the time of 
examination that the patient was fit for work, and that 
notwithstanding this opinion he had certified that the 
patient was incapable of work. Even so it is a curious 
state of affairs. When a practitioner under the certifica- 
tion rules gives a certificate that in his opinion a patient 
is incapable of work, the practitioner alone is able to 
say whether or not this was his opinion at the time, and 
it he is frank enough to say that he has put his signature 
to a statement of his opinion which was not in fact his 
opinion he must accept the consequences. 

It must be of interest to remind Scottish practitioners 
of what the Department has said in regard to examina- 
tions by regional medical officers. In a circular letter 
dated January, 1932, the Department of Health for 
Scotland recognizes that where a practitioner does not 
agree with the opinion of the regional medical officer 
with respect to a particular case he may continue to issue 
certificates of incapacity after the patient has been re- 
ferred and declared capable of work. In all such cases, 
however, practitioners are strongly recommended them- 
selves to refer the case again without delay, and to 
attend and consult with the regional medical officer at the 
subsequent examination. Some time before the issue of 
this circular, at the date of publication of the earliest 
results of the Morbidity Statistics Scheme, the Depart- 
ment had conferences with the Scottish Office of the 


British Medical Association on various aspects of 
scheme. One of the matters touched on was th 
tinued granting of certificates by practitioners oe 
regional medical examination had found the insured Ta 
to be capable of work. The Department felt th 
divergence of opinion was unfortunate, and suggeste Pe a 
if the disagreeing doctor would re-submit the case . 
attend the examination the Department would hav om 
case reviewed by a different R.M.O. so far as oieniiae 
In Edinburgh and Glasgow, where there are senior me, 
and several RK.M.O.'s, there would be no difficyl ~ 
getting a fresh opinion, but in Dundee or Abetdesa a 
might not be such an easy matter. The cases of a 
gence of opinion practically all occurred in the big centres 
and then only occasionally. Many practitioners who have 
suffered in the past from a spate of departmental Fran 
ments are possibly still unacquainted with the Procedure 
referred to in the 1932 circular letter, and may be glad ty 
be reminded of it. 


Irresponsible Criticism 


The late director of the Glasgow Public Assistance 
Committee has been indulging in the sort of wild state. 
ment which from time to time appears in quarters wher 
one would look for well-informed criticism. He is alleged 
to have stated that complaints had been made to the 
Public Assistance Department by members of the Cor. 
poration against the lack of attention by panel doctor 
more frequently than against the lack of attention by 
Poor Law officers. The matter was taken up by the 
Glasgow Insurance Committee, and eventually it was 
ascertained that the statement made by the late director 
of the Public Assistance Committee was in a report which 
had not been adopted by the Committee or the Corpora. 
tion. It was admitted by the interim director of public 
assistance that he could not trace any complaints having 
been lodged in the Department of lack of attention by 
panel practitioners. 


Improper Use of Prescription Forms 


The subcommittee of an Insurance Committee received 
a communication from the County Pharmaceutical Com- 
mittee complaining, on behalf of certain chemists, that a 
practitioner issued scripts to insured persons without 
writing the prescription, but marking the script “ Hos- 
pital prescription.’’ Chemists were therefore forced to 
complete the scripts themselves. It would appear that 
insured persons who are treated at the local hospital are 
given a prescription or prescriptions with a request that 
they should approach their panel practitioner as to the 
use of the prescriptions on insurance forms. The practi- 
tioner’s contention was that in many cases he had had 
nothing to do with the treatment, and that he was not 
prepared to take full responsibility for the prescriptions. 
The medical members of the subcommittee pointed out 
that if a script was signed, notwithstanding the words 
‘hospital prescription ’’ written thereon, the respons 
bility for what was written by the chemist, or possibly 
by some other person, was the practitioner’s. Apart from 
placing an undue responsibility on the chemist and pos 
sibly causing delay in the insured person obtaining the 
medicine, it was apparent that the issue of blank scripts 


except for the name, date, and signature of the practi 


tioner might lead to abuse. The subcommittee con 
sidered that the objections of the County Pharmaceutical 
Committee were well founded, and the clerk was I 
structed to draw the attention of the practitioner com 
cerned to the irregularity. 

In another case the clerk reported that there had beet 
submitted to a chemist a prescription which had clearly 
not been written by the doctor whose name appeared 
thereon, from which it would seem that it had been 
filled in by some person on a blank prescription form that 
had been improperly obtained. It was resolved that 4 
circular letter be sent to all practitioners impressing upon 
them the necessity of prescriptions and certificate forms 
being kept in a safe place so that they could not be 
obtained by unauthorized persons. 
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Correspondence 


PUNISHMENT OF PANEL DOCTORS 
_I submit that there is urgent need for the establish- 
mt fa “Society for the Prevention of Cruclty to Panel 
As students of your paper will learn (Supplement, 
ae ith p. 144) a panel doctor was fined £25 recently for 
ali returning record cards. Another was fined £25 for 
_ on respond to a message he never received. A few 
— © one was fined £100 for practising idealism: he gave 
patients more cod-liver oil than was approved by 


hority. 
is rather disquieting. There must be many earnest 


nel doctors who, as they read your admirable reports, feel 


humiliated. For there can be no doubt about it: N.H.I. 
offences are considered much more serious than the ordinary 
everyday offences of the police courts. | As things are it is 
cheaper to offend against the street-betting laws than against 
NHI. regulations ; much cheaper to assault violently one’s 
wife. Indeed, if a panel doctor has any taste at all for 
evil-doing he is a fool to choose the NAL, authority as his 
quarry. He will run less risk—as a first offender—if he sets 
up as a picker of pockets, 

Seriously, is it not time for us, as a profession, earnestly to 
ask for the right to appeal to a really judicial authority ?— 
Iam, etc., 


Walsall, April 13th. Frank G. Layton. 


CLERICAL WORK OF INSURANCE PRACTITIONERS 

Sir,—I was glad to see that Commander Locker-Lampson, 
speaking in the House of Commons, drew attention (Journal, 
April 11th, p.- 778) to the vast amount of clerical work 
required of the panel practitioner and to the fact that it 
adversely affected his health and his practice, and asked if 
a small grant could be made for clerical assistance. Mr. 
Shakespeare's answer was characteristic and unsatisfactory. 
To suggest that we are not overburdened with unnecessary 
work, and that our presenti inadequate capitation fee could 
possibly cover clerical assistance is, to say the least, in- 
accurate. I hope the gallant Commander will not let the 
matter rest at that. It is also to be hoped that the B.M.A. 
will take the matter up.—I am, etc., 


London, N.\V.1, April 12th. 


PANEL PRACTITIONER. 


FATE OF THE RECORD CARD 


Sin—In view of what one knows about the business 
methods of the average doctor the question of your corre- 
spondent has its amusing side, but I would like to relate 
a personal experience. About two years ago I desired certain 
information from the records which had been returned to 
the Ministry. The Ministry was approached through the good 
offices of the regional officer, and consent was willingly given 
for their temporary return to me. Record cards were 
specified from among those returned in 121 onwards, and 
I received the bundle practically by return post. While every 
card was not traced, that was not essential, but no one could 
fail to appreciate the prompt manner in which the job was 
handled.—I am, etc. 


Nalifax, April 6th. 


A. GARVIE. 


A MEDICAL SERVICE SUBCOMMITTEE CASE 


Sir,—With reference to Case 4 (Supplement, March 21st, 
P. 114), the extract from the subcommittee’s report contains 
the following words: ‘‘If he had frankly admitted that 
he had made a genuine mistake of overlooking the fact 
that he had a responsibility to the insured person, notwith- 
standing the receipt of the notice of disentitlement to benefit. 


” 


Further, the doctor is characterized as ‘‘ disin- 
genuous ’’ in his correspondence. I cannot comment on this 
” i have not read it, but it does not appear to me that the 

disingenuousness ’’ is all on the side of the doctor. Even 


if it be admitted that mistakes may sometimes happen 
because of the huge number (15 millions) of insured persons, 
surely a time limit could be fixed to the incorrect suspension 
of the insured person from that part of his benefit which he 


{the insured person) must be deprived of because Form G.P. 26 


must not be issued to him during his suspension. 


Again, Dr. Batteson states (Supplement, April 4th): ‘‘ If 
a fee be not forthcoming the doctor is under no obligation to 
provide treatment.’’ But Dr. Batteson does not show where 
he obtains this—from the Terms of Service or elsewhere. 
And if the patient has no money (as is sometimes the case) 
he cannot supply what the doctor is entitled to ‘‘ demand and 
accept.’”’ Though possibly incorrectly suspended he (the 
patient) may be destitute, and so may have to seek Public 


Assistance medical service. 


I submit, Sir, that this position without time limit is 


bordering on ‘‘ disingenuous.’’—I am, etc., 


Mansfield, April 13th. Joun McNamara. 


Association Notices 


ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE BODY, 1936-7 


The Council hereby gives notice that Representatives 
and Deputy Representatives for 1936-7 must be elected 
by the Constituencies (see below) not later than Saturday, 
May 16th, and their names received at the Head Office 


not later than Thursday, June 4th, 1936. 


It is a matter tor the Executive Committee of the 
Division (or, where a Constituency comprises more than 
one Division, for a joint meeting of the Executives of 
the Divisions) to decide whether the Representative(s) 
and Deputy Representatives shall be elected by a 
General Meeting of the Constituency or by Postal Vote. 
The meeting of the Constituency must be called (and, 
where the election is by voting papers, these must be 
issued) by the Secretary of the Division (or, in the case 
of Constituencies comprising more Divisions than one, by 
the Secretary of the Division containing the largest 


number of Members). 


I. CONSTITUENCIES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
TRELAND 


The Council has formed the Divisions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland into the Constituencies for election 


of the Representative Body, 1936-7, shown below. 


II. CONSTITUENCIES IN THE IRISH FREE STATE 


The Branches in the Irish Free State Medical Union 
(Irish Medical Association and British Medical Association) 
have been grouped as follows for the election of three 


Representatives : 


{Connaught ( Munster 
(| Monaghan and Cavan 4 
| South-Eastern of Ireland 
Leinster 


III. ConstTiruENCIES Not IN GREAT BRITAIN OR IRELAND 
The Council has made each Division and Division- 
Branch outside Great Britain and Ireland an independent 


Constituency. 


CONSTITUENCIFS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 


IRELAND FOR ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE 
BODY, 1936-7 
(Divisions bracketed together form one Constituency) 


ABERDEEN— BorpdER CoUNTIES— 
( Aberdeen and Kincardine Cumberland 
| Counties Dumfries and Galloway 
| Orkney Westmorland 


{ Shetland 
City of Aberdeen CAMBRIDGE AND HuntINGpox— 
Cambridge and Huntingdon 
{ Isle of Kly 


BaTH, BRISTOL, AND SOMERSET— 
Bath Soke of Peterborough 


Bristol 
Fast Somerset LERBYSHIRE— 
West Somerset | Buxton 
3EDFORDSHIRE \Glosscp 
Chesterfield 


Berks, Bucks, AND OxFoRD— 


Buckinghamshire Dorset AND Wrest Hants— 

Oxford Bournemouth 

Reading West Dorset 
BIRMINGHAM— DUNDEE 

Birmingham Central 

Coventry East YORKSHIRE 

Dudley 

Nuneaton and Tamworth EDINBURGH— 

Rugby Edinburgh and Leith 

{ Warwick and Leamington Lothians 


West Bromwich and Smethwick South-Eastern Counties 
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EssEx— 
Mid-Essex 
North-East Essex 
South Essex 


FIFE 


GLASGOW AND WEsT oF Scor- 

LAND— 

Argyllshire 

Ayrshire 

Dumbartonshire 

Glasgow 

Lanarkshire 

Renfrewshire and Buteshire 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


HTRTFORDSHIRE— 
{ Barnet 
St. Albans 
Kast Hertfordshire 
Watford 


ISLE OF MAN 


KENT— 
Bromley 
Dartford 
East Kent 
Folkestone and Dover 
Maidstone 
Rochester, Chatham, and 
Gillingham 
Tunbridge Wells 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIKE— 
{ Ashton-under-Lyne 
Oldham 
Birkenhead 
Blackburn 
Blackpool 
Bolton 
Burnley 
Bury 


Stockport, Maccl: sfield, and 
East Cheshire 
Larcaster 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Mid-Cheshire 
Preston 
Rochdale 
St. Helens 
Salford 
Southport 
Warrington 
Wigan 


| Hyde 


LINCOLNSHIRE— 
Grimsby 
Holland 
Kesteven 
Lineoln 
Scunthorpe 


METROPOLITAN COUNTIES— 
Camberwell 
Chelsea 
City 
Finchley 
Greenwich and Deptford 
Hampstead 
Harrow 
Hendon 
Kensington 
Lambeth and South wark 
Lewisham 
Marylebone 
North Middlesex 
St. Pancras 
South Middlesex 
South-West kssex 
Stratford 
Tower Hamlets 
Wandsworth 
Wert Middlesex 
Westminster and Holborn 
Willesden 
Woolwich 


MIDLAND— 
Leicesterand Rutland 
Nottingham 


NoRFOLK— 
East Norfolk 
Norwich 
West Norfolk 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


NORTHERN COUNTIES OF Scor- 
LAND— 
Banff, Moray, and Nairn 
Caithness and Sutherland 
Inverness 
Islands 
loss and Cromarty 


NORTHERN IRELAND — 
{ North-East Ulster 
Derry 
Belfast 
Fermanagh 
Tyrone 
Portadown and West Down 


NORTH OF ENGLAND— 

{ Bishop Auckland 
Durham 

{ Blyth 
Morpeth 
Cleveland 

{ Consett 
Hexhaw 
Darlington 
Gateshead 

{ Hartiepools 
Stockton 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
North Northumberland 
South Shields 
Sunderland 
Tyneside 


NortH WaLrs— 
Denbigh and Flint 
N. Carnarvon and Anglesey 
S. Carnarvon and Merioneth 


PERTH 
SHROPSHIRE AND Mip-WaALES 


SouTHERN— 
Guernsey and Alderney 
Isle of Wight 
Jersey 
Portsmouth 
Southampton 
Winchester 


SouTrH WALES AND MoNMOUTH- 


SHIRE— 
Cardiff 
Monmouthshire 
North Glamorgan and 
Brecknock 
South-West Wales 
Swansea 


SouTH-WESTERN— 
Barnstaple 
Cornwall 
Exeter 
Plymouth 
Torquay 


STAFFORDSHIRE— 
North Staffordshire 
South Staffordshire 
Walsall and Lich field 


STIRLING 


SuFFOLK— 
North Suffolk 
South Suffolk 
West Suffolk 


SURREY— 
Croydon 
Guildford 
Kingston-on-Thames 
Reigate 
Richmond 


SussEx— 
Brighton 
Eastbourne 
Hastings 
West Sussex 


WILTSHIRE— 
{ Salisbury 
Swindon 
‘Trowbridge 


WORCESTERSHIRE AND HERE- 
FORDSHIRE— 
Hereford 
Worcester and Bromsgrove 


YorKSHIRE— 
Barnsley 
Bradford 
Dewsbury 
Doncaster 
Goole and Selby 

Wakefield, Pontefract, and 

Castleford 

{ Halifax 
Todmorden 
Harrogate 
Huddersfield 
Leeds 
Rotherham 
Scarborough 
Sheffield 
York 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS IN arp OF 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
Scholarships 


The Council of the British Medical Association js pre 

to receive applications for Research Scholarshj 
follows: an Ernest Hart Memorial Scholarship of the val 
of £200 per annum, a Walter Dixon Scholarship of th 
value of £200 per annum, and three Research Scholar. 
ships each of the value of £150 per annum. The 
Scholarships are given to candidates whom the Scien 
Committee of the Association recommends as qualified 
to undertake research in any subject (including Stat. 
medicine) relating to the causation, prevention, or treat. 
ment of disease. Preference will be given, other things 
being equal, to members ot the medical profession, Each 
Scholarship is tenable for one year, Commencing oy 
October Ist, 1936. A Scholar may be reappointed fq 
not more than two additional terms. A Scholar jg not 
necessarily required to devote the whole of his or he 
time to the work of research, but may hold a junior 
appointment at a university, medical school, or hospital 
provided the duties of such appointment do not interfer 
with his or her work as a Scholar. 


Grants 


The Council of the British Medical Association js als 
prepared to receive applications for Grants for the assist. 
ance of research into the causation, treatment, or preven. 
tion of disease. Preference will be given, other things 
being equal, to members of the medical profession and 
to applicants who propose as subjects of investigation 
problems directly related to practical medicine. 


Conditions of Award : Applications 


Applications for Scholarships and Grants must be made 
not later than Saturday, May 9th, 1936, on the pre. 
scribed form, a copy of which will be supplied on applica. 
tion to the Medical Secretary of the Association, B.M.A. 
House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. Applicants 
are required to furnish the names of three referees who 
are competent to speak as to their capacity for the research 
contemplated. 


TABLE OF OFFICIAL DATES 


April 25: Publication of Annual Report of Council in BMJ. 
Supplement. 

Last day for receipt at Head Office of Nominations: (i) bya 
Division of not less than 8 Members, for election of 2 
Members of Council by grouped Branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland ; (ii) for election of 2 Public Health 
Service Members of Council and 4 representatives of Public 
Health Service in Representative Body ; (iii) by not less 
than 3 members for election of one of the ‘ nine” Members 
of Council by members in the Irish Free State. ; 

May 9: Publication in B.M.]. Supplement of list of Nominations 
for election of (i) 22 Members of Council by grouped Branches 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland ; (ii) 2 Public Health 
Service Members of Council and 4 representatives of Public 
Health Service in Representative Body ; (iii) one of the 
‘nine’ Members of Council by members in the Irish Free 
State. 

Voting Papers posted from Head Office where there are contests 
in above elections. 

Applications for B.M.A. Research Scholarships and Grants 
must be received at Head Office by this date. 

May 11: Motions by Divisions and Branches for A.R.M. Agenda 
on matters of which two months’ notice must be given must 
be received at Head Office by this date. 

May 16: Publication in B.M.J. Supplement of Motions and Amend- 
ments by Divisions and Branches for A.R.M. on matters 
which two months’ notice must be given. 

Representatives and Deputy Representatives must be elected 
by this date. ; 

Last day for receipt at Head Office of Voting Papers for 
election, where there are contests, of (i) 22 Members of 
Council by grouped Branches in Great Britain and Northera 
Ireland ; (ii) 2 Public Health Service Members of Council 
and 4 representatives of Public Health Service in Repré- 
sentative Body ; (iii) one of the ‘‘ nine ’’ Members of Council 
by members in the Irish Free State. : 

May 30: Publication in B.M.J. Supplement of result of election of 
Members of Council and result of above elections. 

Nomination Papers available (on application at Head Office) 
for election of 11 Members of Council by grouped Repre 
sentatives. 

June 4: Names of Representatives and Deputy Representatives 


must be received at Head Office by this date. 
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Association Intelligence and Dia 


; il. 
June 10: Peatdication of Supplementary Report of Council in 


June 27; Supplement. 
te items for inclusion in A.R.M. printed Agenda must 

July 1% received at Head Office by this date. 

Annual Representative Meeting, Oxford. 


July “ Annual Representative Meeting, Oxford. 
i 20: Annual Representative Meeting, Oxford. 
Ju "council, Oxford. 
21; Annual Representative Meeting, Oxford. 
ef al General Meeting, Oxford ; President’s Address. 
il, Oxford. 
Joly Honorary Secretaries; Over-seas Conference, 
Oxford. 


Meetings of Sections, etc., Oxford. 


ings Sections, etc., Oxford 
- Meetings of Sections, etc., ¢ ; 
‘Dinner of the Association, Oxford. 


July 24: Meetings of Sections, etc., Oxford. 
G. C. ANDERSON, 


Medical Secretary. 


BRANCH AND DIVISION MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


City oF ABERDEEN Drviston.—At 29, King 
Branch: City oF ABERDEEN 

at \berdeen, Thursday, April 23rd, 8.30 p.m. Professor T. M. 
Professional Confidence.’ Members of the Aberdeen and 


Taylor: 
' ine Counties Division are invited to attend. 


Kincard 

Batu, BRistoL, AND SOMERSET Brancu.—At Taunton and Somerset 
Hospital, Friday, April 24th, 3.300 p.m, Mr. J. Nicholson- 
Lailey: “ Uterine Prolapse and its Treatment. 

Bara, Bristor, aND Somerset Brancu: West Somerset Diviston. 
—At Taunton and Somerset Hospital, Friday, April 24th, 3.15 p.m. 
Election of representative and deputy representative to the Annual 
Kepresentative Meeting. 

Dorset AND West Hants Brancit: BouRNeMoUTH Diviston.—At 
Boscombe Hospital, Wednesday, April 22nd, 8.15 p.m. Divisional 
meeting. 

HERTFORDSHIRE Brancu: Barnet Diviston.—At Hadley Wood 
Golf Club, Tuesday, April 2ist, 8 p.m. Address by Dr. G. C. 
Anderson (Medical Secretary). 

KENt Brancu.—At County Hotel, Canterbury, Tuesday, April 
ast, 2.45 p.m. Dr. A. B. McMaster: ‘* Medical Aspects of Air Raid 
Protection.” Followed by a discussion, to be introduced by Colonel 
C. Pye Oliver, C.B., C.M.G., who will speak more particularly on 
“The Role of Medical Men in Air Raid Precautions.” 


Kent Bromiey Division. — Joint meeting with 
Beckenham Medical Society at Railway Hotel, Beckenham, Wednes- 
day, April 22nd. 7.45 p.m., supper; 8.45 p.m., Dr. George 
Riddoch: ‘‘ The Mystery of the Phantom Limb.” 


Kent Branco: Darrrorp Diviston.—At City of London Mental 
Hospital, Stone, Dartford, Friday, Apri] 24th, 8.45 p.m. Dr. T 
Farthing: ‘‘ Problems of Infectious Diseases in Relation to Private 
Practice.” 

LancaSHIRE AND CHESHIRE Brancu: Bury Diviston.—At Derby 
Hotel, Bury, ,Monday, April 20th, 8.30 p.m. Annual general 
meeting. 

LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE BrancH: Hype Diviston.—At Dukin- 
field Town Hall, Wednesday, April 22nd, 8.30 p.m. Dr. J. Kerr: 
“The Work of the Local Medical and Panel Committees ’’ ; Dr, 
A. S. Simpson: ‘‘ Public Health and the General Practitioner ’’ 5 
Mr. F. G. Ralphs: ‘‘ Hospitals from the Practitioner's Point of 
View.” 

LincomnsHTRE BrancH: KerstevEN Dtviston.—At 15, St. Peter’s 
Hill, Grantham, Thursday, April 23rd, 2.45 p.m. Assistant Com- 
missioner William C. Bentall, O.B.E., F.R.C.S.Ed. (Air Raid 
Precautions Staff Officer to Chief Commissioner, St. John Ambulance 
Brigade): ‘‘ War Gases and their Relation to Modern Air Raid 
Precautions.” 


Brancu: ScuntHoree Diviston.—At Scunthorpe 
War Memorial Hospital, Thursday, April 23rd, 8.30 p.m. Annual 
meeting. Consideration of adoption of resolutions and election of 
officers, etc, 


Metropouitan Countirs Brancu: Diviston.—At Metro- 
politan Hospital, Kingsland Road, E., Friday, April 24th, 4.30 p.m. 
Dr. C. C. Worster-Drought: Neurological cases. 

Merropotran Counties Brancu: Kensincron Division.—At 
Princess Louise Kensington Hospital for Children, St. Quintin 


“Avenue, W., Friday, April 24th, 8.45 p.m. Annual general meeting. 


METROPOLITAN Counties Brancu: LewisHam Diviston.—At St. 
John's Hospital, Lewisham, S.E., Tuesday, April 21st, 8.45 p.m. 
Clmical meeting arranged by Mr. N. Eckhoff. 


Merropoutran Counties Brancu: STRATFORD Diviston.—At Ilford 
Torn Hall, High Road, Ilford, Tuesday, April 21st, 9.15 p.m. 
Mr. F, F. Muecke: ‘ Common Ear, Nose, and Throat Conditions.”’ 


Norrork Brancu.—At Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, Wednes- 
y, April 29th, 3.30 p.m. Assistant Commissioner William C. 
Bentall, O.B.E., F.R.C.S.Ed. (Air Raid Precautions Staff Officer to 
Chief Commissioner, St. Jobn Ambulance Brigade): ‘‘ War Gases 
and their Relation to Modern Air Kaid Precautions.” 


SoutH WaLes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE BraNcH: SoutH-West WALES 
Division.—At Carmarthenshire Infirmary, Carmarthen, Wednesday, 
April - 22nd, 3 p.m. B.M.A. Lecture by Mr. Duncan C. ‘ 
Fitzwilliams: ‘‘ The Present Position of Radium Therapy.’’ 

YORKSHIRE Branch: GooLe AND Setsy Diviston.—At Station 
Hotel, Goole, Tuesday, April 21st. 7.45 p.m., supper; 8.30 p.m., 
Mr. J. T. Blackburn (Pontefract): ‘‘ Recent Advances in Surgery.” 


British Medical Association 


OFFICES, BRITISH MEDICAL ASSGCIATION HOUSE, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1 
Departments 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS (Financial Secretary and 
Business Manager. Telegrams: Articulate Westcent, London). 


Mepicar Secrerary (Telegrams: Medisecra Westcent, London). 
Britisu Mepicat JourNat (lelegrams; Aitiology Westcent, 
London). 


Telephone numbers of British Medical Association and British 
Medical Journal, Euston 2111 (internal exchange five lines). 


B.M.A. Mepicat Secretary: 7, Drumsheugh Gardens, 
iidinburgh. (Telegrams: Associate, Edinburgh. Tel.: 24361 
Edinburgh.) 

Irish Free State Medical Union (I.M.A. and B.M.A.): 18, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. (Telegrams: Lacillus, Dublin. Tel.: 62550 
Dublin.) 

Diary of Central Meetings 


APRIL 


Thurs. Insurance Acts Committee, Mortgages on Medical 
Practices Subcommittee, 2.20 p.m. 


30 Thurs. Ophthalmic Committee, 2.30 p.m. 
May 
1 Fri. Grants Subcommittee, 2.30 p.m. 
7 Thurs. Charities Committee. 
8 Fri. Public Health Committee, 2 p.m. 
12 Tues. Pathologists Group Committee, 9.30 a.m. 
15 Fri. Public Medical Services Subcommittee, 2.15 p.m. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES AND LECTURES 


Royar Society or Mepictne 

Special Meeting of Fellows, Tues., 5.30 p.m., to consider the resolu- 
tion of the special meeting of the Section of Tropical Diseases 
and Parasitology: That on the expiry of the current session the 
Section of Tropical Diseases and Parasitology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine shall dissolve and cease to exist. 

General Meeting of Fellows : Immediately after the Special Meeting. 
Ballot for election to the Fellowship. 

Sections of Psychiatry and Disease in Children.—Tues., 8.20 p.m. 
Special Discussion: Enuresis. Openers: Dr. William Moodie 
(Psychiatry), Dr. Reginald Miller (Children). 

Section of Dermatology.—Thurs., 5 p.m. (Cases at 4 p.m.) 

Section of Uvrology.—Thurs., 8.30 p.m. Paper by Mr. O. L, 
Addison: Urology in Children. 

Section of Disease in Children.—Fri., 5 p.m. (Cases at 4.30 p.m.) 

Section of Epidemiology and State Medicine.—Fri., 8.30 p.m. Paper 
by Dr. A. D. Gardner: Prophylaxis, Treatment, and Bacteriology 
of Pertussis. 


CuHersea Criinicat Sociery.—At Hotel Rembrandt, Thurlce Place, 
S.W.—Tues., 8.30 p.m. Discussion: The Trend of Modern 
Therapy. To be opened by Prof. J. A. Gunn and Dr. A. J. D. 
Cameron. Preceded by dinner at 7.30 p.m. ; 

PappinGron Mepicat Socrery.—At Great Western Royal Hotel, 
Paddington, W., Tues., 9 p.m. Dr. Maurice E. Shaw: The 
Backward Bowel. 

Royat Sanirary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.— 
Tues., 5.30 p.m. Discussion: The Problem of Physical Education 
in Schools. To be opened by Dr. E. Kaye Le Fleming. 

Sr. Joun’s Hospirat DerMaToLocicaL Society, 5, Lisle Street, W.C. 
—Wed., 4.15 p.m., Clinical Cases. 5 p.m., Dr. George Bray: 
Cutaneous Manifestations of Allergy. 


POST-GRADUATE COURSES AND LECTURES 


British Mepicat Scnoor, Ducane Road, W.—Daily, 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., Medical Clinics, Surgical Clinics or Operations, 
Obstetric and Gynaecological Clinics or Operations, Refresher 
Course for General Practitioners. Mon., 2.15 p.m., Dr. Duncan 
White, Radiological Demonstration. Jues., 2 p.m., Prof. Kettle, 
Pathological Lecture-Demonstration ; 3 p.m., Dr. King, Phos- 
phatase in Bone Formation and in Bone Disease. Wed., 12 noon, 
Clinical and Pathological Conference (Medical); 2.30 p.m., 
Clinical and Pathological Conference (Surgical). Thurs., 2.30 p.m., 
Dr. W. S. C. Copeman, Arthritis; 3 p.m., Dr. Chassar Moir, 
Operative Obstetrics. Fri., 2.15 p.m., Dr. A. A. Davis, Gynaeco- 
logical Pathology ; 3.30 p.m., Dr. Alan Moncrieff, Hygiene of the 
Newborn Child ; 5 p.m., Sir James Wa!ton, The Surgical Aspects 
of Dyspepsia. 
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Bririsa Mepicat J 


FELLOWSHIP OF MEDICINE AND Post-GrapvuaTE MenicaLt ASSOCIATION, 
1, Wimpole Street, W.—Royal Eve Hospital, St. George’s Circus, 
S.E.: Afternoon Course in Ophthalmology. St, Mark’s Hospital, 
City Road, E.C.: All-day Course in Proctology. Open only to 
members and associates of the Fellowship of Medicine. 

CENTRAL Lonpon THROAT, Nose anp Ear Hospirar, Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C.—Mon. to Fri., 4.80 p.m., Course in Methods of 
Examination and Diagnosis. 

HospiraL FoR SicK CHILDREN, Great Ormond Street, W.C.—Weed., 
2 p.m., Clinical Lecture, Mr. Denis Browne, Cleft Palate and 
Hare-lip ; 3 p.m., Clinico-Pathological Lecture, Mr. H. 
Apperly, Irregularities of the Teeth and Jaws. Out-patient 
Clinics, mornings, 10 a.m. to 12 noon. Ward Visits, afternoons, 
2 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF PATHOLOGY AND Researcu, St. Mary’s Hospital, W.— 
Tues., 5 p.m., Sir Almroth Wright, F.R.S., Some Results of 
Recent Research. 

Nationa. Hospirat FoR Drseases OF THE Westmoreland 
Street, W.—TZues., 5.30 p.m., Dr. F. W. Price, Chronic Myo- 
cardial Disease. 

ABERDEEN Mepicat ScHoot.—At Materia ‘Medica Department, 
Marischal College: Jues. and Thurs., 3.15 p.m., Prof. D. 
Campbell: Pharmacological and Therapeutic Action of Internal 
Secretions. 


Giascow Untiversity.—At Ophthalmic Department of University, 
Tennent Memorial Building, Church Street. Lectures by Prof. 
Briickner (Basle): Mon., 5 p.m., Congenital Colour Sense 


Deficiency ; Wed., 5 p.m., Local Adaptation of the Eye; Fn., 
5 p.m., Light and Dark Adaptation. 
Gtascow Post-GrapuaTte Mepicat Assocration.—At Royal Infir- 
mary: Wed., 4.15 p.m., Dr. J. C. Middleton, Chronic Rheumatism. 
MancuesterR Royat 4.15 p.m., Dr. F. E. 
Tylecote, The Physician and the Menopause. Frt., 4.15 p.m., 
Prof. John Morley, Demonstration of Surgical Cases. 


VACANCIES 


All advertisements should be addressed to the Financial 
Secretary and Business Manager and NOT to the Editor. 


Accrincton: Victorra Hosprrar.—H.S. Salary £150 p.a. 

ALTRINCHAM GENERAL HospitaL.—J.H.S. Salary £120 p.a 

ArMaGH: Rerreat Private Mentat Hospirat.—KResident Medical 
Superintendent. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE: District INFirMAaRY.—H.S. Salary £150 p.a. 

Ayr County Councit.—A.M.O, Salary £500-£25-£675 p.a. 

BaTTERSEA GENERAL Hospitat, S.W.—Iwo Hon. Anaesthetists. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MipLanp Hospitar.—H.S. Salary £150 p.a. 

BripGWaTER GENERAL HospitaLt.—H.S. Salary £130-£150 p.a. 

Bristot Eye Hospirat.—J.R.H.S. Salary £100 p.a. 

British Post-Grapuate Mepicat ScHoot, Ducane Road, W.—H.P. 

BuRNLEY: Victorita Hospitat.—H.P. (male). Salary £150 p.a. 

Dersy: DersysHire Hospitat FoR SICK CHILDREN.—R.H.P. (female). 
Salary £130 p.a. 

Dersy County BorovuGH.—A.R.M.O. (male) at Derby City Hospital. 
Salary £200 p.a. 

DoncastER Royat Resident Anaesthetist. (2) HLS. 
Males. Salaries £175 p.a. each. 

Eatrinc: Epwarp Memoriat Hosprtat.—Senior R.M.O. (male). 
Salary £250 p.a. 

EASTBOURNE: PRINCESS AticeE Memoriat Hospritar.—Psvchologist. 

EpinBuRGH: Royar INFrrMary.—Whole-time Junior Assistant 
Radiologist. Salary £150 p.a. 

GENERAL Ly1ING-In Hospitat, York Road, S.E.—J.R.M.O. and Anaes- 
thetist. Salary £100 p.a. 

GiasGow: Hospitat FoR Women.—Resident (female). 
Salary £50 p.a. 

HampsTeEAD GENERAL AND NortTH-West Lonpon Hosprtar, Haver- 
stock Hill, N.W.—(1) Casualty M.O. at the Out-patient Depart- 
ment, Bayham Street, N.W. (2) H.S. (male). Salaries £100 p.a. 
each. Unmarried. (3) P. to Out-patients. 

Home Orrick (CHILDREN’S BraNncH), S.W.—Medical Inspector (male). 
Salary £738-£30-£1,058 p.a. 

HospitaL FOR Sick CHILDREN, Great Ormond Street, W.C.—(1) 
R.M.O. (unmarried) at the Country Branch Hospital, Tadworth. 
(2) Part-time Surgical Registrar (male). Salaries £250 p.a. and 
£200 p.a. respectively. 

Hove: Lapy CuicuesteR Hospital -FoR Functionan Nervous 
Diseases.—‘{1) Senior H.P. (female). (2) J.H.P. Salaries £100 
p.a, and £50 p.a. respectively. 

HUpDERSFIELD Royat InrirmMary.—(1) H.P. and Resident Anaes- 
thetist. (2) Two H.S. (3) C.O. Males. Salaries £150 p.a, each. 

Hurt Royat InrrrMary.—H.P. (male) to the Sutton Branch 
Hospital. Salary £160 p.a 

IpswicH: East SuFFOLK AND Ipswicu Hospiratr (1) (2) FES: 
Males. Salaries £168 p.a. and £144 p.a. respectively. 

IKXIDDERMINSTER AND District GENERAL INFIRMARY.—H.S. (male). 
Salary £150 p.a. 

LEICESTER City.—R.M.O. (male) at the City General Hospital. 
Salary £300 p.a. 

Lonpon JewisH Hospitar, Stepney Green, E.—{1) R.M.O. and H.P. 
Salary £150 p.a. (2) H.S. (3) C.O. Salaries £100 p.a. each. 
Males. 

Lonpon Lock Hospitar, Harrow Road, W.—R.M.O. to the Male 
Departments. Salary £175 p.a. 


MANCHESTER: CHRISTIE HospitaL Hot 
Whole-time A.M.O. Salary £400-£600 Instirvy— 

M: i al, G 

Departments. Salary £50 p.a. 

MARGATE: Royat Srea-BaTHING 

(unmarried). Salary £500 p.a. ssistant Medical Super. 

MEXBOROUGH: MontaGu 
£100 p.a, (female), Salary 

MippLesEx County Councit.—Public Vaccinato 

MINEHEAD AND WEST SOMERSET 

MINIstkY OF PENSIONS, S.W.—Assistant M.O, (unmarried) 
Ministry of Pensions Hospital, Liverpool, Salary £300 ) at the 

NorrinGHaM: Crry Mentat Hosprrar.—(1) J.A.M.O (2 4 
tenent M.O. Salaries £350-£25-£450 p.a, and £7 7s 
respectively. Males, unmarried. . 

NoOrrinGHAM GENERAL DISPENSARY.—Resident S. ( 
Salary £250-£25-£300 p.a. 

O_pHAM INFIRMARY.—H.S. for Special Depa 
Salary £175 p.a. Departments and HP, 

PrENSHURST: CassEL HospitaL FoR FuNcTIONAL NERVovus Disor 

Salaries £10 10s. per week each 
LYMOUTH City.—J.A.M.O. (male) at the City General Hex 
Salary £250 p.a. General 

PLyMOuTH: PRINCE OF WaLEs’s HospitaLt.—H.P, 
£120 p.a. Salary 

PRESTON: LANCASHIRE MENTAL DEFICIENCY AcTS COMMITTEE. —A.MQ 

Salary £550-£25-£750 p.a. 
*RESTON AND County oF Lancaster Royar Infirmary, 

H.S. (male, unmarried). Salary £150 p.a. 7 Casualty 

QUEEN Mary’s Hospitar FoR THE East ENnp, Stratford, E.—Asgj 
Radiologist. Salary £150 p.a. E.—-Asistat 

Raprum Instirute, Riding House Street, W.—H.S. (unmarried) 
Salary £150 p.a. 

RorHeRHAM Hospitat.—(1) H.P. (male). (2) Casualty Salarig 
£180 p.a. and £150 p.a. respectively. 

Royat Lonpon OputHatmic Hospitar, City Road, E.C.—Two Ont 
patient Officers. Salary £100 p.a. each. 

Royat Watertoo Hospitar FOR CHILDREN AND Women, SE- 
R.C.O. (male). Salary £150 p.a. 

SHEFFIELD: CHILDREN’S Hosprrat.—H.S. (male, unmarried). Salary 
£100 p.a. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT: 3URSLEM, Haywoop, AND TUNSTALL Wa 
Memoriat Hosprtar.—(1) R.H.S. (2) Senior R.M.O. (male). 
R.H.P. Salaries £175 p.a., £175 p.a.. and £150 p.a. respectively, 

Stroup GENERAL Hosprrat.—R.M.O. Salary £150 p.a. 

SURREY STANDING Pathologist and 
Medico-legal Adviser to the Surrey Constabulary. Retaining fe 
£105 p.a. 

Swansea County BorouGu.—A.M.O. (female). Salary £500-£% 
£700 p.a. 

Swansea GENERAL AND Eye Hosprtar.—(1) C.O. (2) H.P. Males, 
unmarried. Salaries £150-£175 p.a. and £150 p.a. respectively, 
Taunton Somerset Hospirat.—H.S. (male). Salary £100 pa. 
WAKEFIELD: CrLayton Hosprtar.—(1) H.S. and H.P. (2) Fourth 

H.S. Salaries £150 p.a. each. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE HospitraL.—R.H.P. Salary £150 p.a. 

WoLVERHAMPTON: Royat Hospitat.—H.S. (unmarried). Salary 
£100 p.a. 


ynaecological, ang 


female, unmarried) 


DERS, 


CERTIFYING Factory SurGeons.—The following vacant appoint 
ments are announced: Bruton (Somerset), Carlton (Nottingham 
shire), Keswick (Cumberland). Applications to the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, Home Office, Whitehall, S.W.1, by April 2ist. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Armit, Adam, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H.Ed., Medical Officer, School 
Medical Officer, and Child Welfare Officer, Urban District of 
Chadderton. 

Ciry oF LoNpoN Maternity Hospirat, City Road, E.C.—Resident 
Medical Officer: C. W. Kimbell, M.B., Ch.B. Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer : L. M. Edwards, M.D. 

Sr. James’s Hosprrar, Leeds.—Consultant Assistant Physicians: 
Hugh G. Garland, M.D.Leeds, M.R.C.P.; Stanley J. Hartfall, 
M.D.Leeds, M.R.C.P. 

CERTIFYING Factory SurRGEoNS.—D. J. Evans, M.R.CS., LRGR, 
for the Cowbridge District (Glamorgan); G. R._ Gardner, 
L.R.C.P. and S.Ed., L.R.F.P.S.Glas., for the Larkhall _Distnet 
(Lanarkshire) ; W. R. Maxwell, M.B., Ch.B.Ed., for the Rhondda 
(Porth) District (Glamorgan); J. Pringle, M.D.Dub., D.P.H. 
Camb., for the Manchester South-East District (Lancashire). 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 


The charge for inserting announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths is 9s., which sum should be forwarded with the notice 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning, order {0 
ensure insertion in the current issu2. 


DEATH 
Manson.—On April Sth, 1936, at 14, Bold Street, Warrington, aftet 
a very prolonged illness, Harriet Helen Manson, the beloved wile 
of Dr. J. S. Manson, aged 57 years. Cremation at Manchestet 
and interment of ashes at Hill Cliffe Cemetery, Appleton, nei 
Warrington, on April 11th. 


“Printed and published by the British Medical Association, at their Office, Tavistock Square, in the Parish of St. Pancras, in the County 


of “London. 
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